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~ NOW OPEN. 


GERMAN 


FAIR. 


WHAITE’S, 
BRIDGE ST. 


ae 


AND 
NEW YEAR'S 
PRESENTS. 


ONE HUNDRED 


THOUSAND 
PENNY TOYS 
CHURCH 


AND 
SCHOOL 


DECORATIONS. 


AVIARY 
FERNERY, 


AND 


FAIRY GLEN 
THE WAR 


AFGHANISTAN 


SILVER 
CHRISTMAS 
TREE. 


ILLUMINATION 


The Monster Silver 
Christmas Tree, 25ft 
high, will be ILLU- 
MINATED EVERY 
EVENING, at the 


GERMAN FAIR, 
WHAITE’S 
BRIDGE 8T., 
MANCHESTER. 








ADMISSION ¢ 


1 SIXPENCE 
EACH. 


ia BUYERS OF * CENUINE ‘WINE 


SHERRIES.. » 2ls., 24s., 
PORT 24s., 80s., 
12s., 16s., 


80s. 
86s. 
24s. 


and value; and their prices, from low to high, will advantageously ‘compete with all other 


R. WEAVER & CO., 


4, NORFOLK STREBTZ, MANCHESTER. 
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2 ONE PENNY, 
No. 164 Vol.IV. J —=—$ 


















































WAGSTAREVS 
PATENT SADDLE AND CYLINDRICAL BOILERS 


(Awarded Six Silwer Medals). 
FOR HEATING CHURONES, CHAPELS, SCHOOLS, CONSERVATORIES, GREENHOUSES, &e. 


Plans and Estimates Gratis, and Efficiency Guarante 
Price Lists, Prospectus, and Testimonials Free on _-- 


Boilers requiring no Brigkwork, to heat 100 feet of 4inch pipes, price &8. 15s, 


J. G. WAGSTAFF, 
ALBERT IRoOoW —— DUFRFINFIELD. 





l The Wines are the produce of farms situated in the most favoured localities, and are of high shematee, in style ff 


\ Lords of the 
‘ admiralty ' 
* Builders and Tuners 


| to the Queen, 


| SPENCER BROS., 





© Organ, Piano, and 


Harmosium 
Manufacturers to the 
trade, Higher 
Ardwick, Manchester 
Works: 9, Chancery 
Lane. 

Reeds, Bellows, Keys 
and Fittings supplied. 

Harmoniums from 
£8, 10s. 

Organs, Pianos, and 
Hermoniums Tuned 
andrepaired. Toners 
sent to all parts. 


Pianos Tuned, 84, 6d. 


TO WHOLESALE 
BUYERS. 


GREAT SALE 
OF BOOTS. 


15 o/o ro has for 
Cash, 
For the following 
Few Weeks only. 


AT 


JOHN REED’S, 
53a, 
HIGH STREET 


MANCHESTER, 


f) OYSTERS 


12 
For a Shilling, 


At the Depét of 


LA SOCIEDAD 
ANDALUZA, 


DUCIE BUILDINGS 
BANK 8T, 


ENTRANCE: 
13, HALF MOON ST. 


OYSTERS 


A SHILLING 





iz A DOZEN. 





OPTICIANS TO TE 


THOMAS ARMSTRONG AND BROTHER, 





[i ROYAL EYE HOSPITAL, 


88 & 90, DEANSGATH, MANCHESTER. 


Spectacles carefully Adapted to all Defects ‘of Vision. 
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Artificial Eyes carefully Fitted. 
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E BLINDS.—VENETIANS: Best Quality, 6. 


All Blinds Fitted with Carr's Patent 


les of Manchester. 


feet. 


to 15 square 
rithin three mi 


~VENETIAN, CASE, & WIR 


each up 


Fixed Free of Charge ¥ 


4s. 6d 


new, 


&c., equal to 


quired ; all Blinds 


DEANSGATE (Corner of St. Join Street 


linds RKepainted, Taped, 


+ 


Tapes, no sewing re 


ld B 


eda; 


ant 


CENTRAL WINDOW BLIND WORE 


per foot, warr 


JOHN. TAYLOR & CC.’S 
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EDWIN WAUGH’S WORKS. 


THE SEXTON'S STORY OF JOE'S ADVENTURE | 
IN ROCHDALE CHURCHYARD. } 


Price 3s. 64., cloth. 


RAMBLES AND REVERIES; a Miscellany of various 
Original and Keprinted Pieces, 


Fcap. 8vo., 1s. 
OLD CRONIES: OR, WASBAIL AT A COUNTRY 
INN. Containing new Songs, the humorous tales of 
“Th’ Wick Seck,” “The Painter's Story,” “ The King | 
and the Volunteers,” and other teaits and sketches. 
_“ Racy dialogue and genial humour, both characteris- | 
tic of the author, are conspicuons in this story.”—Man- | 
cheater Examiner. } 


“The tales, &c., are sure to be intensely popular.— | 
Leeds Mercury. 


Feap. 8vo., 1s. 

JANNOCK; OR, THE BOLD TRENCHERMAN. 
Containing the Incident of the Mau who eat the Gvose, | 
the Parson and the Wasps, and an interesting account | 
of the daily life of the Rev. Robt. Walker. 

“ Humour, poetry, graceful description, and touches 
of true pathos, are qualities always to be found in Mr. 
Waugh’'s writings, and are especially conspicuous in 
this.”—The Critic, 

“We can with confidence predict a treat in store for 
all those who intend to peruse Jannock.”—Stockport 
Advertiser. 

Fcap. 8vo., 1s. 

AGREEN NOOK OF OLD ENGLAND; “An Odd 
Angle of the Isle.” A very interestin Speme eh 28 views 
to the old town of Ipswich and its Seiuity: the bi 


place of Constable, and other places of note ini the 
neighbourhood. 


} 
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COMMERCIAL INSTRUCTION ROOMS, 


60, PRINCESS STREET. 


RANSLATION, Tuition, Schools, 
Private Classes, of and in EUROPEAN AND 
ASIATIC LANGUAGES (Chinese included), by 


_ Monsr. K. ROUVEZ. 


NERVOUS DEBILITY. 
R. JOHNSON’S “« SOLODYNE” has 


been extensively used for the last 30 years for 
the permanent cure of all forms of NERVOUS 
DEBILITY including palpitation of the heart, short- 
ness of breath, dimness of sight, trembling of hands 
and limbs, noises in head and ears, love of solitude, 
melancholy, weakness,’nervousness, unfitness for study, 
society or business, loss of energy and want of appetite, 
which, if neglected, end in consumption, insanity, and 
| early death. The remarkable success of this remedy 


‘ has brought the proprietor hundreds of unsolicited 
GOOD HEALTH FOR ALL!!! aan rege and Trove beyond the possibility of doubt 
a that this esc yt a — que = go a 
. disorders whic cate the speedy break-up o' 
AMES’S LI F E PILLS. = bat we can be nelly, ree ed bye 
“ 2? a’ . b 
This great Household Medicine ranks amongst the < bn om j by ett is guperally coaiaicas te ana 
leading necessaries of life. , 7 alue their happiness and 
; the worst cases, and all who value pp 
These famous Pills purity the Blood, and act most peace of thind should lose no time in possessing them- 
powerfully, iv soothingly, on the selves of this remedy. Each bottle bears the proprietor’s 
’ LIVER, STOMACH, KIDNEYS, name and the Government stamp.—Sent anywhere on 
and BOWELS, giving tone, energy, and vigour to these receipt of Post-office Order, payable at the General Post- 
great Main Springs of Life. They are confidently | mee, to HENRY JOHNSON, 22, Wivenhoe Road, Peck- 
recommended as a never failing remedy in all cases ham R London, 8. E. . 
where the constitution, from whatever cause, has In pettles at 28. $4., 4s. 6d., 11s., and 83s. 


PACE 





WIND PILLS 


GOOD for the cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH. 
GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION. 

GOOD for the cure of SICK HEADACHE, 

GOOD for the cure of HEARTBURN, — 








GOOD for the cure of BILIOUSNESS. 
GOOD for the cure of LIVER COMPLAINT, 
GOOD for the cure of ALL COMPLAINTS 
arising from a disordered state of the 
STOMACH, BOWELS, or LIVER. 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors, in boxes at 1s, 14d., 
Qs. Od., and 4s. 6d. each; or free for 14, 38, or 54 
stamps, from 


PAGE D. WOODCOCK, 
CALVERT STREET, NORWICH. 





become impaired or weakened. They are wonderfull in 
efficacious in all ailments incidental to Females of a 





“ His sympathy with nature is no less vivid in Suffolk | 
than in Lancashire.”—Munchester Examiner. | 


Abe Heywood and Son, Manchester and London. 


Now Ready.—Price in cloth, 7s. 6d, 


PAPERS OF THE MANCHESTER 


LITERARY C.LUB. Volume IV, | 


With Illustrations from original drawings, by R..G. 
Somerset, William Mera lith, Christopher Blacklock, | 
Walter Tomlinson, and Elias Bancroft; portrait of | 
Butterworth, the mathenatician; and two views of 
Clayton Old Hall. 

CONTENTS: 
Lancashire Mathematicians, Morgan Brierley. 
Tennyson's Palace of Art. Rey. W. A. O’Conor, 


Bix Half-Centuries of Epitapbs, BR. M. Newton. | 


Baptismal Names iu Lanvwashire and Yorkshire. Rev. 
C. W. Bardsley. 


Canon Parkinson, John Evans. 
Geist. Henry Franks. 

The Provincial Mind, George J. Holyoake. 
Hamlet. Rev. W. A. O'Co aor. 

Armscott and George Fox. Walter Tomlinson. 


John Owens, the Founder of the College. Joseph C. 
Lockhart. 


A Trip to Lewis. Arthur O'Neill. 
Christmas iu Wales. Jobn Mortimer. 
Drydeu as Lyrist. George Milner, 
And other papers by William Lawson, Charles Row 





ley, jum, Rev, R. H. Gfoson, B.A., Charles Hardwick, 
abel Meywood, junr., Leonard D. Ardill, Edward Kirk, | 
. J. Lyons, 


Alfred Owen Legye, and R. J. Udall. 


ABEL HEYWOOD & {30N, Manchester sand London 
Publishers to the Club; and all Booksellers. 


A NWEW 


B00 K 0) N H AN D RAl [| NG 8 | ter. The Map, which is entirely new, has been expressly | mre blood; refresing anc eshilarating sleep 
ae e 


Paicw Ss,, CLotn, Post Free. 


HANDRAILING ON THE BLOCK SYSTEM: 


Being a simple mechanical method of constructing a 

wreath from the plau and elevation of the stairs, with- 

out the tedious mathematical process hitherto used. 
IUustrated with Copper-plate Dio grame. 


BY WM. TWISS. 


Abel Heywood and Son, Manchester and London. 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., La adon. 


PRICE TWOPENCE. 
B-O'TH’-YATE AND TIZTE LORD 
MAYOR OF LONDON AT BLAQ)KPOOL. By 
Au Hissnu.. : 
Anet. Heywoop & Sow, 56 and 68, Oldham Street, 
Manchester ; 4, Catherine Street, Strand |, London. 


= | Remove Freckles and Pimples, and are unequalled LU XU RIAN T H E AD 0 F HAIR 


| Eastern Question), with Sketches of Cobden, Bright, | 


dward Williams, Willan Hintbaw, |SOLD BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT AT THE 


ages; and as a GENERAL FAMILY MEDICINE, 
are unsarpassed. 
JAMES’S LIFE PILLS 





———— ee ee 
WHISKERS, MOUSTACHIOUS, 


for Beautifying and Refreshing the Skin. They never 
fail to restore i colour and impart new life. 
1s. 14d. a Box, at all Chemists. 


WHOLESALE: 
J. E. TOMLINSON & Co., 10, Shudehill. 


Created in a miraculously short time by using 
the Celebrated 


Mexican Hair Producer. 


‘ Price 6d., by Post 7d. | Full Particulars sent for Seven Stamps. 


Address: 
BEACON SFIELD: A Mock-heroic| geNRY JONINSON, 22, Wivenhoe Rond, 
POEM AND POLITICAL SATIRE. 


Peckham Ryc, London, 8S.E. 
Abel Heywood and Son, 4, Catherine Street, London, 7 De ee ee 
W.C., and 56 and 58, Oldham Street, Manchester. | 


a NOW READY. 
i BRIGiES BRADFORD POEMS & LANCASHIRE SONGS 


By EDWIN WAUGH. 
andthe Anti-corn-law League. Revised by Mr. Bright, | 

















Demy 8vo; 52 es. Price 6d. Now Ready. Man- | Large Paper Edition, bound half morocco, Price 16s, 
chester: ABEL fteywoob & SON, and all B _ _Small Edition, bound in cloth, 6s. 
mes »D & SON, and all Booksellers | mi, Edition contains the whole of the Poems 


GIMMS’S RAILWAY GUIDE |*4 Sone ztten, by Me. Waugh, and is elegantly 


| printed on fine ~ 7h 4 yigh pe > Popes, London. 
AND STEAM PACKET DIRECTORY | “BE” gSEd oe 
Is PuslisHep on THE First oF xACH MonrTH, 


London; and all Booksellers. 
PRICE ONE PENNY. 


You should suffer so acutely from any disease 
caused by impure blood when the UNIVERSAL 
RAILWAY STATIONS. Maaic Puriryina Drops are so justly acknowledg 
ie Re) by all ranks of society to stand unrivalled for effectually 
This Guide contains a large quantity of Railway Infor. | Byen¥ing the strents ot tee tare it mey be. "They give 
, mation, the Tables of which are constructed with special | priniancy to the eye; a rosy, healthy hue to-the face; a 
| reference to the convenience of this on manufacturing | pearly anes to the teeth ; a delightful fragrance to 
jand —— district, and, in addition, the following | the breath; elasticity, to the step; a buoyancy to the 
important features:— ; . ° . : 
A Railway Map of the Country 90 miles round Manches- | ay LY » appetites © seer conception; 
| engraved for Abel Heywood's Edition of Simms’s Railway pee yy soy ~ val om wage a ge 14 ~Ea 
Guide, and, in reference to the Local Stations and inter- the mental and physical powers under their influence 
| secting lines throughout the Manufacturing Counties, | are go stren and fortitied that all difficulties and 
will be found to be the clearest aud best hitherto pub- | obstacles are triumphantly met and conquered. Prices: 
| lished, d E | 4s. 6d., 11s., amd 83s. per Oase. yopeane only by Messrs. 
| Almanack and Tide Table; ’ .. | WILKINSON and Co., Medical Hall, 4, Baker's Hill, 
Alphabetical List of Towns and Stations,with the Dis- | Sheffield, and sold by Chemists and Patent Medicine 
tances and Fares from Manchester ; Vendors throughout the world; or should the least 
Omnibuses and Coaches ; difficulty occur, they will be forwarded per retarn 
Steamboats from Liverpool ; ; (carriage free) on receipt of the amount in stamps or 
A New Postal Guide; Manchester Mails of the whole post pt by the Proprietors, Established 1880. 
|24 hours. . Upwards of Three Hundred Thousand Cases were sold 
he important circulation of thts Guide is offered to jggt year, 
advertisers asa cheap and influential method of bringing 4 
their announcements before @ most important section of | «= Important Norice.—All Chemists and Patent 
{the community inhabiting and travelling through South | Medicine Dealers can order through our Wholesale 
Lancashire, Derbyshire, Cheshire, and West of Yorkshire. | Agents, BURGOYNE, BURBIDGES, & CO,, Wholesale 
| Terms on application to the Publishers. . and ow Druggists, &c., 16, Coleman Street, London; 
_—— | MATHER, Far don Road, London, and 84, Corpora- 
ABEL HEYWOOD & SON, tion panes, Menebaetes ; arene, jaune, one neee, 60, 
" oe ° mew Close, London; Evans ms, and Co., 
| and 68 OLDHAM STREET, MANCHESTER; and 56, Hanover Street, Liverpool; and Goodall, Backhouse, 
| 4, CATHERINE StreRtT, STRAND. | 
' 


and Co., Leeds. 


WELL | AM SURPRISED 
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LANCASHIRE PUBLICATIONS PUBLISHED BY 
' ABEL HEYWOOD & SON, 


B6 & 58 Oldham Street, Manchester; and 
4, Catherine Street, Strand, London. 


SS 


EDWIN WAUGH’S POEMS & LANCASHIRE SONGS. 
Elegantly printed and bound in cloth, 6s. Large paper edition, 16s, 


LANCASHIRE WORTHIES. Being Memoirs of dis- 


pee tinguished Natives of the County during three centuries, from Richard IIT, to: 


George III. By Francis Espinasse, Price 7s,6d, cloth, with Portrait of’ 
'Humphrey Chetham, 16s. large paper. 


(HANDBOOK OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARIES OF 
‘MANCHESTER AND SALFORD. By W.E. A. Axon, Price 103. 6d., 


cloth, bevelled, with Portait of Humphrey Chetham and four Photo-lithographs: 
from rare MSS, 











MANCHESTER IN HOLIDAY DRESS. A Picture of! 


Amusements of Old Manchester. By R, W. Procror, author of ‘*Man- 
chester Streets.” Price 3s. 6d, 





, ” 
RAMBLES AND REVERIES. A miscellany of original 
and reprinted pieces by Epwin WauGuH. Price 3s, 6d. cloth. 


MUSINGS IN MANY MOODS. Poems by JoHN BOLTON 


Rocerson, Price §s, cloth, 





POEMS BY SAMUEL BAMFORD, author of “ Passages 
in the Life of a Radical.” Price 3s, 6d. cloth, with Portrait. 


HOURS WITH THE MUSES. 


CRITCHLEY PRINCE, Price 2s, cloth. 


AUTUMN LEAVES. Poems by Jo#N CRITCHLEY 
PRINCE. Price 2s, cloth, 


Poems by JoHN 





A GLOSSARY OF THE LANCASHIRE DIALECT. 
By J. H. Nopat and Georce MILNER, with aotes and illustrative passages 


, from Anglo-Saxon and Middle English Authors, ay iters i Dealect. 
Part L. Ato E, 3s.6d. Large gente 7s. 6d. eo a 


A LIST OF LANCASHIRE AUTHORS, with brief 
Biographical Notes and Titles of Princi pal Works, Price 10s. cloth. 
+ 











A CATALOGUE of Lancashire Publications, includ ing 
a considerable number in t,he Dialect, free on application \. 
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WEDDING CAKES 


ay = to a, Address. TEA, COFFEE, LUNCHEON, and DINNER ROOMS; Wine, Ale, Stout, 
Cc , Steaks, and Sandwiches. pplied. 
- MAYER, 105, 


Breakfasts, Su Silver Salvers, Stands, and E su 
OLDHAM STREET. \.B.--Bow Window, 
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T is scarcely needful to say that this refers to the (now 
celebrated) Leicester Pork Pies (registered). Porhaps no advertisements of 

| late have come more directly under public notice than those pertaining to the above. 

| Inquiries have poured in from all parts of the British Islands, followed by orders for 

these goods; the consequence is a continually increasing demand for the L. P. P. 

The makers have taken care to back up their notices by an article that cannot be 
surpassed for quality, at the same time recommending the retailers to supply the 
pablic at very reasonable prices. Messrs. V., C., and D. have found it necessary tc 
remove to much larger premises. They have just commenced making at the new 
works, Sussex Street, where they have every facility for doiug a most extensive 
trade, aided by the best machinery for the various purposes reqnired. 

The LEICESTER PORK PIES (registered) are sold by grocers and provision 
purveyors in all directions, and can very soon be obtained in the remotest districts 
if inquired for. The LEICESTER SAUSAGES (registered) of the same makers, 

Messrs. VICCAKS, COLLYER, & DUNMORE, “4, Silver Street, Leicester. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 





Wholesale London, Birmingham, Sheffield, and Foreign 


JOMN BOYD & CO., 


Have REMOVED from 17 & 19, Thomas Street, to New 
and More Bxtensive Premises, situated 


MASON STREET, SWAN STREET, 


T. STHISBY, 
GUN AND PISTOL MAKER, 


11, HIANGING DITCH. 
Established 1s10. Established 1810. 


! 


FANCY GOODS WAREHOUSEMEN, | 


D. JUGLA. 


OURT GLOVER, 


51, DEANSGATE (BARTON ARCADE), 
MANCHESTER, 
18 NOW SHOWING THE LATEST 


PARIS NOVELTIES in LADIES’ & GENTLEMEN’S TIES, SCARFS, de, 


A Large Assortment of his Renowned 


PARIS EID GLOVES. 
Great Succéss of the Patent 
GAUNTLETS AND DUCHESSE GLOVES. 
FANS—A SPECIALTY. 
AGENT FOR ED. PINAUD, PARIS SELECTED PERFUMERY, 


——o—— 
DD. JUGLA’S 
BRANCH ESTABLISHMENTS: 
PARIS, LONDON, LIVERPOOL, NEW YORK, AND PHILADELPHIA, 
Glove Manufactory—2, Rus Favarrt, Panis. 
Card of Samples of Colours and Price List of Gloves sent post free on application. 


no Olea and Pe 
| 
| 


LLOYD, PAYNE, & AMIEL 
DINING AND DRAWING ROOM CLOCKS AND BRONZES 


Have the Largest Assortment of 
Suitable for Presentation. 


Cc 























Every Desoription of Jewellery 15 & 18 carat Government Stamp, | 


Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Chairis and Alberts. Cutlery and Electro-plate, 
from the very best makers. 


| 
| 





| 
| HIGH STREET AND THOMAS STREET, MANCHESTER. 





A SINGLE 
GOODALL'S BAKING POWDER. 


The cheapest because the best, and 
indispensable to every household, and an 
inestimable boon to housewives. Makes 
delicious Puddings without eggs, Pastry 
without butter, and beautiful light bread 
withont yeast. 

Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, etc., 
in 1d. Packets; 6d., 1s, 2d., and 6s. Tins. 

PREPARED BY | 


the 


parable. 





For making delicious Custards withont eggs, in less time and at half the price. 


useful agent iu the preparation of a good Custar 


SEVEN PRIZE 


GOODALL’S WORLD-RENOWNED HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. 
TRIAL 
GOODALL'S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


This cheap and excellent Sauce makes 

lainest viands palatable, and the i 
daintiest dishes more delicious, 
Chops, Steaks, Fish, etc., it is incom- 


Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, etc., } 
in Bottles, 6d., 1s., and 2s. cach, 
PREPARED BY 


GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., LEEDS. ! GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., LEEDS. 
GOODALI’S CUSTARD POWDER. 


MEDALS. 


SOLICITED. 
GOODALL’S QUININE WINE. 


The best and cheapest, and most agree | 
able Tonic yet introduced. The 
To remedy known for Indigestion, Loss of 
Appetite, General Debility, etc., ete. 
Restores delicate invalids to strength | 
aud vigour. | 
Sold by Chemists, Grocers, etc., at 1s, | 
| Is. ldd., Bs., and 2s. 8d. each Bottle. 


PREPARED BY 


| GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., LEEDS. 


Unequalled for the purposes intended. Will give the utmost satisfaction if the 


instractions given are implicitly followed. The proprietors entertaiv the greatest confidence in the article, and can recommend it to housekeepers generally, as 8 
bh Give it atrial. Sold in Boxes, 64, and 1s, each, by Grocers, Chemists, Italian Warehousemen, etc. 


PREPARED BY GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., WHITE HORSE STREET LEEDS. 





JOHN ASHWORTH & CO., 


Wholesale Jewellers, Clock and Watch Manufacturers, and Importers. 





Shudehill, 





New Premises Corner of High Street, and Thomas Street, 


Manchester. 


Gold and Silver Watches, 9, 15, and 18-carat Hall-marked Alberts; and a General Stock to suit the requirements of the Trade | 








vining and Drawing Room Clocks and Bronzes, &c.; Electro-plated Tea and Coffee Services, Cruets, Forks, Spoons, “ 





JAPANESE GURTAINS.— cscios icasise,er, ti 6/ t/t, X14 807 prpaemt,Joun Datos Graney Manca 
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B Humorous and Satirical Journal. 
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Vou. IV.—No. 164. 
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STRAY THOUGHTS ON DOMESTIC MATTERS. 
[BY FIGARO JUNIOR. ] 


{YOTHING is more curious in the natural history of women than the 
N manner in which the refusal of their requests for new bonnets acts 

upon their ingenuity, and stimulates their economical predilections. 
A woman who has met with such a refusal will make the Sunday leg of 
mutton go twice as far as it would under ordinary circumstances. In my 
case the mutton usually disappears, as far as I am concerned, after the 
second day, but an avowed disinclination on my part to surrender the sum 
necessary to defray the cost of some article of feminine apparel invariably 
has the effect of making the leg of mutton go as far as a whole sheep 
ought todo, A man may be firm; he may be cast in an iron mould; he 
may, in order to assert his rights as chancellor of his own exchequer, put 
ap with mutton roast on Sunday, cold on Monday, Irish stewed on Tues. 
day, cold again on Wednesday, and curried on Thursday, but it is rarely 
that he can withstand the application of a second stew on Friday. His 
back by that time begins to feel woolly, and he generally caves in. If, 
whenever a man is asked by his wife for a new shawl or cap, he refuses, 
let him carefully observe whether a malignant smile plays round the 
corners of his partner’s mouth when she receives the refusal. If there 
P. | does, he may conclude she has a leg of mutton in the house, and had 

better give in at once, before his tortured palate compels consent. 
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| At no time does the immense unreasonableness of a woman’s nature 
aR. shine so conspicuously as when she is playing whist. No consideration 
ais! onearth will induce her to play trumps while she has anything else in her 
| hand, or if she is not obliged to doso in following suit. A man may just 
as well knock his head against the wall as try to persuade or entice his 
female partner to lead out trumps, or to return his lead if he does so. 
Generally, indeed, it is as well that he should never tempt her, for if by 
chance she is persuaded, he may reckon with certainty upon her :aaking 
| an everlasting mess of it. The chances are ten thousand to one that a 
eb | woman, about whose play doubts are suggested, will immediately dab an 
oe | ace on her partner’s king, just in order to show that she knows the game 
“ | as well as any sniggering mountebank at the table. 
| 
1s,, | 


Few women ever really wish to die, but there is no doubt that the most 
passionately attached to life begins to think that it must be nice to be an 
DS. angel when she finds that the fashions are about to change two weeks 
after she has got her new Sunday clothes. 





TT One of the most important things a man has to learn in this life is the 
way to hold humid babies so as to escape the difficulty of having portions 
of his clothes unduly shrunk. More ability has been expended in the 
effort to solve this problem than would have been required to build the 
Tower of Babel, and still no satisfactory solution has been arrived at. A 
good way is to have an umbrella, of which the stick projects a long way 
beyond the apex of the covering. If the baby is lashed to this stick, and 
the umbrella opened, a man may hold it up and carry the baby in this 
manner in comparative safety, 


‘8. 





The man who will write a good sound treatise on the habits of slaveys 
will be a benefactor to his species, The difficulty is, that no man is ever 
able to understand them with apvything like certainty until it is time for 
him to die, 





No one in this world except a slavey can comprehend the infernal 
properties which lurk in the seemingly inoffensive perambulator, and no 


i 





one could ever hope to make that machine show off ita capacities for 
devilment in the way a slavey can. One perambulator, guided by an 
experienced slavey, has been known to cause more cursing amonget a 
crowd than fourteen iron hoops and twenty-six hard leather balls. 





When a man is about to get married, one of the first things he ought 
to do is to ascertain whether his wife's family has or had any big pot in 
it. Ifso, he must invent a bigger pot still for his own family, or he is a 
lost man. I knew not, alas, of this when I got married, and at the first 
tiff was struck dumb by allusion to an admiral who had kindly acted as 
great-uncle to Mrs. Figaro. In desperation I retorted with a captain 
who belonged to my illustrious race, but my wife, though sobered by this, 
was aevertheless suspicions, and making inquiries at the first oppor- 
tunity about this captain, found that he only commanded a cutter of fourteen 
tons, and was hanged at the end of last century for smuggling. The 
admiral therefore triumphed, and has done the high-cockalorum-jig ever 
since. 

As a piece of sober and solemn advice, proceeding from the depths of 
long suffering, I would entreat all young married men never to refuse 
their wives new window curtains. They may stick out against every 
other demand with comparative impunity, but the objection to the window 
curtains entails months of abject misery. Window curtains are the out- 
ward and visible sign of respectability, and a woman who cannot in this 
way show her neighbours and the passers-by in the street that the family 
which occupies that individual house is as good as them, if not better, 
loses all her self-respect at once, and becomes reckless. Even if the 
front room has but a rag of carpet, and a three-and-sixpenny chair in it, 
let a man see that it has got a pair of slap-up window curtains to it, 
otherwise he is almost certain to come to an early grave through swallow- 
ing hairpins in his morning porridge. 





A great many women have a habit of keeping the clocks in the house 
an hour or so fast, under the impression that they thereby gain time, 
because it is not actually so late as the clock indicates. The delusion 
will last a woman’s lifetime, though she is never deceived by the clock, 
and always recollects when she looks at it that it is so much fast. With 
a man, however, it is different. He is accustomed to rely on the clock, 
and s; when he gets up one morning and finds that it is ten o'clock, and 
that he has to get breakfast and walk two miles to catch a train at eleven 
he naturally feel hurried, but still acts like a Christian. It is only when, 
after nearly breaking his neck, he gets to the station and finds that it is 
just five minutes to ten, and that he has over an hour to wait, that he 
gives way to bad language. Next week he may have to keep the same 
appointment, but stops in bed for a good spell longer, knowing that the 
clock is an hour fast. Not until he gets to the station and finds that the 
train has been gone twenty-five minutes does he realise that that infernal 
clock had been again altered, and was only half-an-hour fast now. His 
language then becomes quite unfit for publication. 





No man should become a Sunday school teacher, or a deacon of the 
chapel, until his family is grown up and got out into the world. The 
feelings excited during the process of bringing up a young family are 
utterly inconsistent with the precepts and practice of Christianity. 


For the same reason a man should abstain from making religious pro- 
fessions as long as he cannot afford to buy a pair of the expensive 
hideosities known as “‘lustres” for the front parlour mantelpiece. It is 
of no use to repent of sin if you go on sinning, and an archangel could 
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not help swearing if he had his life nagged out of him, as a man does 
about those lustres. 





If a man is in the direct line of an omnibus he ought, generally, to get 
out of the way in order to avoid being run over; but if hé knows the 
house cleaning season to be near he might as well allow the horses to 
prance ovér his prostrate carcass. Even if he is killed he will escape 
the cleaning, and if he is not killed, but only gets all his ribs broken, he 
will escape it too, for they do not exasperate patients in this way at the 
Infimary. 


A baby usually begins to develop the innate ferocity of its nature at the 
age of six or eight months. It is advisable then to destroy it if the thing 
can be done safely ; but if not, a pot of boiling water placed on the hob, 
so that the slightest movement will cause it to upset, and having the 
handle within reach of the baby, has before now been known to induce a 
child to destroy itself. If this does not succeed, the wretched parent 
should make tracks for America without further delay. 

Never try to make a slavey believe that cabbage is better if all the slugs 
aro picked out. It is a mere waste of time, which might better be 
employed in thinking over a few novel exclamations to be used when you 
tumble over the slop pail, which she invariably leaves outside your bed- 
room door, 


If, when you complain that there are no buttons on your shirt, your 
wife asks whether you think she has got nothing else to do but to run 
after you sewing buttons on, do not dream of making a reply. If you do 
you may safely bet ten sovereigns to a weak-eyed potato that she will 
sew on every individual button with one or two passes of the needle, so 
that each shall burst off before you get half way to town. A woman is 
more dangerously malignant during the two hours immediately succeeding 
her getting up than during all the rest of the day. 





If, when you are snugly esconced between the blankets and are trying 
to get a little warmth, your wife should insist upon you going down stairs 
to see if the front door is locked, in spite of your declaration that you 
locked it just before coming up stairs, it is perhaps, on the whole, better 
to yield and go. The same language which you used when you found 
the eldest hopeful had filled your slippers with snow will do again; but if 
you fall over the perambulator in the lobby, which you are pretty sure to 
do, you will require to look up your vocabulary for further expletives. 


THE REV. T. N. FARTHING’S FOLLIES. 


\NA OSSLEY, as many of our readers know, is a scattered but pleasant 
M little town, situated at the junction of the three counties of 

Yorkshire, Lancashire, and Cheshire. Among other attractions it 
enjoys the distinction of having its spiritual affairs presided over by a 
successor of the Apostles, whose fame extends far beyond the boundaries 
of his parish. As a distinguished champion of the Church Defence 
Association, the Rev. T. N. Farthing is well known; and as a copious con- 
tributor to that receptical of wisdom and veracity—the correspondence 
columns of the Manchester Courier—his claims for grateful recognition 
cannot be denied. Notwithstanding all this, his parishioners do not 
seem to appreciate his excellent qualities. As vicar, his position is not 
altogether so tranquil as could be desired. The fact is, Mossley is 
imbued with a spirit of Radicalism and Dissent; and Mr. Farthing is an 
avowed enemy of both. Hence the unsatisfactory state of things. 
These Mossley people, it must be admitted, have hada bad training. 
They have suckled Radicalism at their mothers’ breasts, and for genera- 
tions have been tavght to think for themselves in all matters political 
and religious. In the geod old Tory days, in the beginning of the present 
century, when Mossley was a small village, the Jacobins of that time 
were dispersed by armed dragoons, led by the then Rector of Ashton- 
under-Lyne, while discussing their political rights on the adjacent moor- 
lands. Later still, as Radicals, they rallied round Henry Hunt on the 
fatal field of Peterloo, when defenceless people were hacked down by 
drunken yeomanry at the instigation of Tory squires. Later still, as 
aturdy Noncouformists, inspired by the eloquence of a Robinson and a 
Halliwell, they, asl after year, at the annual Ashton vestry meetings, 





——— 


protested against the imposition of Church rates and Easter dues, 
During the agitation preceding the Repeal of the Corn Laws, and ip 
every other important political struggle, Mossley has ever been to the 
front, and never wavered in its loyalty to Liberal traditions; and, last of 
all, as the extraordinary and instructive correspondence in the Ashton 
Reporter, now lying before us, and extending over many months, amply 
shows Mossley has now taken up, with its accustomed -earnéstness and 
vigour, the cause of the disestablishment and disendowment of the dom. 
inant Church. It is in the midst of such a deplorable state of things 
that the Rev. T. N. Farthing finds himself placed as the official repre. 
sentative of “sweetness and light.” Public meetings are held without 
his permission, or without even asking him for it. “ Intrusive strangers,” 
as he terms them, do not hesitate to enter his parish for the purpose of 
declaiming against the political privileges of the Episcopal Church, and 
its right to the national funds. All this is the cause of intense grief anj 
indignation to the worthy vicar, who gives utterance to his feelings in very 
emphatic terms, in the correspondence we have alluded to. He had been 
charged by his opponents with using language popularly known as Bi. 
lingsgate. Mr. Farthing replies that the vulgarity is not in the epithet, 
but in the thing that makes it necessary to employ the epithet. That is 
to say, if Brown and Jones have an argument, and Brown, failing to 
convince Jones of his error, calls him an infamous scoundrel, the odium 
of using this offensive expression does not rest on Brown, but on Jones 
for refusing to come to the same conclusion as Brown. This doctrine, to 
ordinary minds, may seem peculiar; but the Rev. T. N. Farthing is alto. 
gether peculiar in his notions of public controversy. He is a. perfect 
master of this kind of hard-hitting, and with a view to the amusement and 
edification of our readers, we have gathered, at random, from the letters 
before us, a few specimens of his graceful flowers of rhetoric. When his 
opponents have carried his positions, and exposed the hollowness of his 
defences, Mr. Farthing very cleverly covers his retreat by dring off his 
verbal torpedoes. Their arguments he describes as “‘ vile sophisms,”’ “gra 
tuitous insults,” “ scandalous libel founded on gross untruth,” “ infamous 
slander,” “parrot cries of unscrupulous agitators,” “ gross misrepre. 
sentations,” “vile perversion of the truth,” &c. His opponents, some 
of whom are Dissenting ministers, men of ability and honour, are 
pictured as ‘‘ mischievous dealers in untruths,” ‘a set of agitators who 
seem to be destitute alike of controversial courtesy and common decency.” 
One is a “ notorious political firebrand,” while others are compared in 
the “ reckless pursuit of their unprincipled traffic in gross untruths” to 
“ burglars and garrotters.” Asa political Dissenter is, in Mr. Farthing's 
estimation, the very incarnation of evil from the individual point of view, 
so the Liberation Society represents the worst traits of human character, 
in its associated capacity. But let the rev. gentleman speak for himself. 
It should be explained here that the Messrs. Porter, Gratton, and Co. 
mentioned in the subjoined extract are the Nonconformist ministers of the 
town. ‘Let ‘G. H.’ and his friends,” says the Mossley vicar, “ use their 
influence in inducing Messrs. Porter, Gratton, and Co. to withdraw their 
support from that venal and unscrupulous organisation for political agita- 
tion of the most disgraceful and unprincipled kind, known as the Liberation 
Society, and we may have peace. So long as that agglomeration of atheists, 
infidels, secularists, and sectarians pursues its vile work of systematic 
misrepresentation, there can be none.” What have the contumacious 
Radical Dissenters of Mossley to say to this? Evidently they are in for 
warm work. It is too much to expect, considering their antecedents, that 
they will abandon their cherished convictions, give up the right of private 
judgment and free speech, and bow their heads in meek submission to 
the priest who claims spiritual authority over them; and yet, if they do 
not, in effect, do this, says Mr. Farthing, of peace “‘ there shall be none.” 
Maybe they have a iiking for these controversial squalls. We are inclined 
to think they have; but what about the Liberation Society? Any society 
that can withstand the force of a denunciation so terrible as the one we 
have quoted must possess a wonderful amount of vitality. Will the 
Liberation Society survive it? We are now waiting calmly for the result. 
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A neoro was scalded to death from a boiler explosion, and on his tomb- 
stone they chiselled deeply—‘ Sacred to the memory of our ’steamed 
frie 





A Missovnr paper says—‘‘ The month had some of the coldest weather 
we've had for some years. Horses, cattle, and turkeys roosting in trees 
were frozen to death.” 
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IN THE SHOWROOM, 


{BY A LADY CONTRIBUTOR. | 


OW lightly women can talk whilst their hearts are breaking! How 

‘L calmly they can smile as the grave is dug for their lives! Such an 

everyday tragedy I once saw enacted in Madame Durnand’s show- 
room. Looking in, that summer afternoon, it would have been strange 
to connect anything sad with it, all was so bright and gay. The sun was 
streaming in at the large windows, and playing on the soft mounds of 
silk and satin, that lay strewed about in graceful disorder. Delicate 
Indian shawls lay heaped on the side of the large centre table, and beside 
them was a pile of rich purple velvet‘ which a slight, fair girl, was draw- 
ing across the stream of sunlight as she folded it up. Two other young girls 
stood near, in eager consultation over the trimming of a creamy coloured 
gauze, while on the couch beside them a pale pink silk dress glimmered 
through the rich bridal veil that had been thrown over it. 

Madame Durnand herself stood in the centre of the room, holding up to 
view a white satin marriage-dress, over which little Mrs. Newton was 
bending, lost in admiration of the fineness of the texture, and the exquisite 
finish. ‘ Yes, Madame,” said Madame Durnand, “it is very handsome ; 
all her robes are handsome, magnifique!’’ she continued, pointing into an 
adjoining room, the door of which stood open, and where the eye seemed 
to lose itself in soft brilliancy of colour. ‘ No expense has been spared, 
but it has been so hurried that it has kept us very busy; but que voulez- 
vous?” she said, with a little shrug, ‘‘ the ladies do take so long to decide, 
and then les Messieurs, they will not have the patience.” ‘‘ Yes, indeed, 
it must have been very hurriedly arranged,” said Mrs. Newton, ‘* we never 
heard of it. Filorry, dear,” she continued, turning, and calling to her 
daughter, ‘‘ come and see Georgiana Dudgeon’s marriage-dress; it is so 
beautiful. Just fancy, she is to be married next month to Henry Norton.” 
Florence Newton was standing in the window, in the full blaze of the 
afternoon sun, which was making golden the soft brown twists of hair, 
and almost cheated one into believing that the graceful folds of the pearl- 
grey dress were all shot with pink and gold. Her head was slightly bent 
over some silks she was matching, and she did not raise it for some 
minutes. The small gloved hand trembled slightly, but when she looked 
up it was with the calm look habitual to her. ‘‘I think this will suit best, 
Madame,” she said, in her bell-like tones, ‘‘ the other is too much of a 
blue-green;”’ and then gathering up her long draperies, she moved slowly 
across the room to where her mother stood. Jack Henderson was standing 
beside her. He had heard what Mrs. Newton said, and he had turned 
pale with a vague passion of hope. He had seen the momentary tremor 
of the hand that was dearer to him than life, but he had met 
her eyes as she raised them, and the hope had died quickly 
out; he knew his sentence would not be repealed, he felt that in that brief 
minute faith and love had died for ever out of Florence Newton's heart. 
A lady, who was trying on a lace shawl at one of the long mirrors, turned, 
with the insolent curiosity of gossip, to see how she took it, for all the 
world knew the story of the romantic attachment between Captain Norton 
and the beautiful but penniless Miss Newton. The girl who was serving 
her turned too, sympathy mingled with curiosity, for she was young and 
in love; but the beauty moved past with stately calmness, and the girl 
turned again to her work, with a half sigh, as she said to herself, ‘‘ How 
heartless these fine ladies are ;’’ but she repented her hard judgment 
when she went not a month later to get orders for Mrs. Newton’s mourning 
for her daughter, who died from a cold, caught out boating, it was said. 
But meanwhile Florence Newton looked at the marriage dress—smiled and 
admired it. ‘*Georgy Dudgeon had always good taste,” she said; and 
then she helped Madame Durnand to decide on the shade of trimming for 
a hat for the bride. 

“This is my favorite blue, you know,” she said, ‘‘ but then a brunette 
should have a more decided shade.” And Madame Durnand always took 
Miss Newton’s taste, only one thing startled her; Miss Newton, who was 
such a judge of lace, that day mistook common edging for real Valenciennes. 
I was reading of some pretty women who can detach their words from 
their thoughts like a train from which the engine has been separated, and 
still keep it going with the impetus from the past, and it made me think 
of Florence Newton that day, as she chatted and laughed so gaily with 
Madame Durnand about dress, fashions, weather, &c., whilst the main- 
spring of her life was broken. 

I was not astonished to hear that she was in her grave before Miss 
Dudgeon’s marriage dress was worn, for as she past me that day, in spite 


Y 


ss 


of the gaiety of her manner, [ caught an expression in her “ brow's un- 
disturbed self-possession,” a strange, weird look which showed me that 
another heart had gone down silently in the world’s battle; that amidst 
that sunshine and finery, a young life had been stung to death. 





CHARGE OF THE SNOW-BRIGADE. 


[BY OUR OWN LAUREATE. 


(LY ALF af hour—half an hour, 
KY From their work sundered, 
‘Tn the committee-room 

Stood the seven hundred. 


In that committee-room 

Went the seven hundred, 
For, said the summonses 

(Some one had blundered), 
Come, men of every grade, 

Here must your fines be paid— 
In that committee-room 

Stood the seven hundred! 


Come, men of every grade— 
Still they were not dismayed, 
For all assembled knew 

Some one had blundered; 
Fine them, said civil law 
(In which there’s not a flaw), 
Citizens we must awe— 
In the committee-room 

Stood the seven hundred! 


Aldermen right of them, 
Councillors left of them, 
Mayor right in front of them, 
Volleyed and thundered ; 
Untouched by platitudes, 
In various attitudes, 
Murmuring beatitudes, 
Stood the seven hundred! 


Then, from that motley throng, 
Hisses came, fierce and strong, 
That stately room along, 
Showing the Council they 
Would not be plundered : 
On right and justice bent, 
Fierce was the sound they sent, 
(Stronger than argument) 
Mayor and committee feel 
(Not to be wondered) 
By fining they cannot deal 
With that seven hundred. 


Councillors right of them, 
Aldermen left of them, 
Mayor then behind them, 
They who had thundered 
Forth their wise platitudes, 
In various attitudes 
Smiled their beatitudes 
On the unplundered, 
As from that committee-room 
Came the seven hundred! 


When will the memory fade 
Of the firm stand they made? 
Honour those pioneers, 
Who shall, in after years, 
Calm the whole city’s fears 
From being plundered, 
Hiss them and boldly show 
You will not sweep the snow 
Like that seven hundred! 


has three pages, and the other page is mixed. 








and I had to distribute it among the sick poor of the parish.” 





Tue editor of a religions paper which had one month’s precarious existence 
in Chicago says that is a good city for a religious paper, providing Satan 


A rat country rector, on the faith of many advertisements, having laidin 
a stock of a certain wine, felt compelled to discourse as follows :—‘'It is 
poison, sir, rank poison. I couldn’t drink it, my butler wouldn’t drink it, 
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Persons who wish to see the City Jackdaw regularly are respectfully 
recommended to order it of their Newsagent, otherwise, they may 
be, and often are, disappointed in not being able to obtain copies. 
Or, it will be sent by post from the Publishing Office, 51, Spear 
Street, Manchester, every week for half-a-year on payment of 3s. 3d. 
in advance, being posted in time for delivery at any address each 
Friday morning. 


WHAT FOLKS ARE SAYING. 
‘'T’ HAT Eccles is generally supposed to be a fashionable sort of place. 
é That Eccles Parish Church is attended by many very grand persons. 

That Bishop Fraser went there to preach on Sunday last. 

That His Lordship spoke just 2s plainly to these exceedingly grand 
persons as he does to grasping cabmen, humble engine-drivers, or naughty 
ballet-girls. 

That ho said he didn’t mean to flatter them, but, rather, to find fault 
with them, for their good. 

That the Bishop of Manchester looks upon himself as, and is, a kind of 
modern Isaiah or Jeremiah. 

That, therefore, he goes in for proclaiming the bare and simple truth. 

That he picks holes in gentlemen's coats and ladies’ jackets, and 
exposes their extravagances, follies, and iniquities. 

That he was in good form for doing this last Sunday morning. 

That, consequently, his sermon has given great offence to the swells of 
Eccles. 

That it is not nice to be pulled to pieces by your own Bishop. 

That the operation is none the less necessary and wholesome on that 
account. 

That the Mayor of Manchester no longer shuts his eye to the alarming 
distress in our midst. 

That, writing to the Home Secretary, he says some 65,000 persons in 
Manchester and Salford are now in receipt of relief. 

That His Worship adds :—* It would be rash to predict the duration of 
our present condition, or whether it will be better or worse.” 

That the Dailies are filled with Distress just now. 

That a feeling of horror ran through men and women as they wished each 
other A Merry Christmas and A Happy New Year. 

That the Old Year was a year of famine, pestilence, war, strikes, and 
discords of almost every kind. 

That Mr. Bevan says that nearly three hundred strikes of workpeople 
occurred during 1878. 

That it is to be hoped both employers and employed will be wiser during 
1879, 

That the Mayor inaugurated the Town Hall clock and the Town Hall 
bells on New Year's Day. 

That His Worship is now at peace with all men, even with “ A.” and 
the editor of the Kzraminer. 

That some grumblers complain that the bells don’t make suflicient din. 

That, judging from the number of tipsy individuals seen in tae streets 
on Wednesday and yesterday, the Distress is not universal. 
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A MERRY (?) CHRISTMAS. 


[BY OUR OWN GROWLER. ] 


The MERRY CHRISTMAS indeed—what a barbarous anomaly! 4} 
the weekly bills, monthly bills, quarterly bills, half-yearly bills, anj 
yearly bills come trooping in at Christmas, and, though a bachelor, 

roy limited means turn pale at the very sound of the often repeated, by 

hideously sarcastic compliment of ‘‘ A merry Christmas to you!” 

indeed! From my bachelor lodgings in this smoky town I have markej, 
through the foggy, murky atmosphere, the departure of all my chums, on 
by one, as they have fled to the scenes of their Christmas festivities, 


; Jones has gone north, Brown has migrated south, Smith has departe 
| east, Robinson has peregrinated west, each favoured with hospitable anj 


(as they said) unexpected invitations—all fly in answer to the beckoning 
finger of “‘ merry Christmas.” 
** And leave the world to darkness and to me!” 

Oh Christmas!—thon remorseless season of duns, thou dreaded period of 
persecution—short as are thy days, how miserable are thy hours, when 
we measure them by the number of single raps on our knockers, ani 
peruse the record of thy presence in the pernicious annals of long, narrov, 
importunate slips of paper, and numerous wafered epistles which invari. 
ably “ wait for an answer!” Oh, season of mirth, when every pleasure 
and important acquisition of dress or ornament we have experienced 
during the preceding three hundred and sixty-four days are brought to 
our vivid recollection in such a figurative manner! Ghosts and goblins! 
Alas! what ghosts of rusty gloves and worn out hats—what an amomt 
of goblin coats and waistcoats present themselves to the fevered train at 
the perusal of our Christmas bills! Arithemetic, bane of the civilised 
world, immortalisation of ruin and debt—what blundering idiot asserted 
that the dragon’s teeth, sown by Cadmus, were only an allegory, typical 
of his invention of the alphabet? I utterly deny the allegory—the 
dragon’s teeth were not the alphabet; the dragon’s teeth must have been 
the pernicious numerals of Arabia! The only letters of the alphabet 
which Christmas drags into company of those accursed numerals with a 
damning effect are the inevitable L. 8. D., and even they may vary in 
their significance, as I, upon their appearance at the head of a column of 
unwelcome Christmas figures, am apt to mutter “ Lord, Send Deliverance,” 
whilst my persevering creditors may have to say ‘‘ Lo, Sad Defaulter.” 

And yet I, too, have had Christmas visitors, two of them. My brother 
Tom called on the “ merry ’ Christmas morning to wish me the compli- 
ments of the season, and to ask if I could spare that trifle; and my sister 
Mary called to ask me to execute a small commission for her at Bijou’s 
on the following day—fatal commission, Bijou’s was the only bill which! 
had not received—and after I had done my sister’s commission with sue- 
cess, I was leaving the shop in the happy thought that they had forgotten 
me, when my ears were saluted with—* By the bye, there is a small trifle,” 
&c.,&e. I rushed from the shop, but the bolt had fallen! The bil 
was at my lodgings as soon as I was, with an intimation that ‘in conse- 
quence of the present state of business,” &c., &c.—stereotyped thunder. 
bolt! 

But vituperation is useless, I tread the uncompromising streets as if 
the old man of the sea was clinging to my shoulders; I enter into the 
scenes of my nightly fellowship with my now absent chums as sneakingly 
as if I was intent upon stealing the crushers ; I shudder involuntarily as 
I pass my hatter's window; as I pass the showily decorated window of 
my shoemaker a thousand revengeful corns seem to shoot their ire at their 
unpaid-for prisons ; visions of broad cloth seem to flit before my eyes 28 
I cross the street on approaching my tailor’s domicile ; and oh, how the 
fragrant odours which emanate from the tobacconist’s fall with startling 
effect upon my olfactory nerves, as I think of the last box of Havanas I 
promised to pay for before Christmas, and beat a retreat to the solitude 
of my bill-haunted, bachelor lodgings, and reflect upon my penniless 
liability to the amount of No, I dare not record its sum total! 
And am I alone in this climax of dismal reflections? Sad and appalling 
indeed would be the record which could enumerate the quantity of human 
beings who, in this period of dark distress, have experienced the bitterness 
of that irony which can be condensed in the short sentence of “ A Merry 
Christmas ! "’ 








“ Woutp you believe it, Sandy,” said a divine, “ that I never thought of 
the sermon before I went to the pulpit?” ‘Oh, that is exactly what 
Mr. Mackintosh andI have been saying while you were preaching.” 
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A CHRISTMAS CAROL FOR CURLERS. 


LIVE down at Old Trafford, and my name is Truthful James, 
I am not up to small deceits or any sinful games, 
I simply rise to tell you all the where, the when, the how, 
A Curling Match on Christmas Day produced a jolly row. 
Now Christmas Day, I’ve heard men say, a day of peace should be, 
And Curling is as peaceful as anything could be ; 
There’s nothing in a sheet of ice to make men’s passions rise, 
While Curling stones aren’t made, I know, to blacken people’s eyes. 
Away at Table Mountain things are different, I’m aware,— 
A fight is sure to follow every friendly game out there ; 
You'll want a Bowie by your cards at poker or at euchre, 
Or at any other pastime that involves man’s filthy luchre. 
But Curling! Lord! I'd sooner think that tea, or toast-and-water, 
Would stir ferocious feelings up to the very brink of slaughter. 
But, there, I’ve been mistaken, and I can’t say it’s a pity, 
For if there’d been no quarrelling, why, there’d have been no ditty. 


The sky is fair, the air is brisk, the ice is smooth and clear ; 

The members of the Curling Club are come from far and near. 

Firm purpose shows in every eye, and ilka face reveals, 

That this is no mere foolery, like strathspeys, flings, or reels. 
Among them all, both old and young, whether fair-haired or hoary, 
No smile is seen, no joke is made, nor heard is any story. 

Those may do at the ‘‘ Land o’ Cakes,” or at the ‘* Lass o’ Gowrie ;” 
Or when “ wee drappies in the e’e ” are ta’en wi’ Aberdoury. 

They may do on the ‘‘Clansman” when, mid “mists and vapours Grey,” 
A “recht guid willie waucht’s”’ kept up all round to Oban bay. 
They’re in place in Highland places, and I think—nay, I am sure— 
They will suit the genial cronies that assemble at Ballure. 

But ’tis now the hour of trial, and the ordeal is stern ; 

Each man knows he must do his best the glittering badge to earn ; 
Each noble breast is fluttering now to wear the proud scarf-pin 
Which he who bears him bravest in the strife is sure to win. 

Oh! Mr. Ross, oh Malcolmmor, why weren't ye here the noo? 
Vice-Presidents to comrades should aye be leal and true. 

And you, Ballure, Mic-Mac Ballure, wet chieftain of the waters, 
Wha bid ye stay awa’ fra us with somebody’s sons or daughters ? 
And burly Scot, who represents “‘ ingenium Scotorum,” 

Why bide ye by the toddy bowl, and fail to form the quorum ? 

And brither Scots, of other ilks, why came ye not to see 

How Caledonians stern and wild indulge in ‘‘a bit spree?” 


The stones are cast—a dozen clans are striving hard for fame, 

And to win their partners’ cheering or ’scape their partners’ blame ; 
For curling stones have nasty knacks of taking a wrong bias, 

Through bounding off a bit of rock—for rhyme’s sake call it lias. 

They strike aside a “ friendly ” stone, when they should push it nearer, 
And that’s a fact that does not make one’s partner love one dearer ; 

Or, perhaps, the “‘ crampets” fail to bite, and down upon his toes, 

The Curler’s stone falls heavily, while he falls on his nose. 


There was excitement at the first, but now it’s growing higher, 

And tempers once as ice as cool are burning hot as fire. 

See! five men now have just five each—by Jove! it’s getting fiercer, 
And the language used is such as even I don’t like to hear, sir. 

“ Got ” you hear them shout, but it’s not your “‘ got ” they mean : 

If their partners had but “ got’’ it, that would not the word have been. 
Another cries out ‘‘ Tam,” and, of course disapprobation 

Is expressed by the addition, when it takes the form of ‘ nation.” 
Still worse oaths than these were uttered ; but I willingly confess 

I cannot —they were Gaelic—write them down without a mess, 

One more portentous oath than I ever heard before 

Had of consonants two dozen and of vowels only four ; 

But this mighty swearer, shamed, tried at once his face to mask 

By holding up before it an inverted whisky flask. 


Five men, with five, the game was, when the greatest row boegan— 

“ Tak an inwick aff the ither stane,” one to his partner sang ; 

‘« Tak an inwick, noo mon, min’, joost eneuch to crack an egg,”— 

Which means that ‘if you cannon you'll score another peg.” 

But the “ inwick ’ was not fruitful, or some very wicked men 

Said that was true which was not: that the stane did not ‘‘ come ben.” 

“ That’s——hard lines ’’—the blank’s an adjective—said a man that never 
flinches, 

“ The stone, but for an accident, would have been nearer by three inches.” 

‘With deference to your character,” said his rival, raging high ; 

“T must submit your statement is joost naething but a lie.” 

“A lie!” screamed Craigellachie, ‘‘sir, our Curling Club denies 

Any privilege to yoar language—I shall hit you in the eyes.” 


Now, I hold it is not decent, as I’ve somewhere said before, 
For members of a club to get quarrelling on the floor. 

It was just in such a manner that we began the row 

That broke up our society upon the Stanislaus. 

“ Liar” is not pleasant, and there are better ways of saying 


That you think a certain person with eternal truth is playing. 

It’s enough to call him Layard, and they’ll all know what you mean, 
And you give him your opinion straight, and yet avoid a scene. 

Nor is the best reply, when of lying you're accused, 

To engage with your accuser until one of you is bruised. 

How nobler in the mind, to let the insult bide 

Until you meet your man in court with a lawyer by your side. 

But temper comes, and wisdom lingers, and I sadly grieve to say, 
Temper triumphed over wisdom on the Curling ground that day. 


* Tl hit you in the eyes,’ were the words of Craigellachie, 

And, forthwith, the orbs of vision were as dark as any black-e’e. 
The blow thus struck must be returned, and, striking vaguely south, 
The man who raised the bother hit the other in the mouth. 

But a fight reserved to two did not suit a Highland temper, 

And every Highland laddie rose to prove the ‘‘ Eadem Semper.” 
And first of all, the valliant Mac—what Mac who cares to learn ? 
Is there a Mac alive who would not any blow return? 

The worst of Macs is this—they stick so close together, 

That one follows the other as sheep the old bell-wether. 

You ne’er can strike at one Mac, but what a score of others 
Spring up and fiercely hit at you as though they all were brothers. 
I would only add this caution—in assaulting races clannish, 

After hitting your man, your best plan is to vanish. 


Now I’ve lived at Table Mountain, and my name is Truthful James, 

And I’ve seen some awkward scrimmages, and rather curious games ; 
But at Virginia City, or down at Poker Flat, 

I’ve seen no fun so lively, or a row arise so pat, 

As the wonderful encounter which arose on Christmas Day 

On the rink whereon the Curlers had assembled for to play. 

How one seized another’s throat, I must refuse to tell ; 

If I told of the ‘‘ set-to” you'd think the whole thing a sell. 

You'd aiblins say, with Kate, that I was quite a “ skellum,” 

Or perhaps, as Burns as said, “‘ a blethering, blustering, drunken blellum.” 


There was, however, a “ set-to,”’ though it came to a speedy end, 

For an arm appeared in the field as though bearing a beesom to mend, 
The arm was that of the Elder, who's a shining light in the churches, 
And the beesom was one of the best that was ever constructed of birches. 
He was the critical worshipper who, assuming ineffable airs, 

Said ‘ Hoot, mon, the serment is guid, but damnable are a’ the prayers.” 
And his beesom, though worn in sweeping, was capable still of use, 

For now it had done its duty, he made it the cause of a truce. 

He danced around with a vigour, that was undiminished by curling, 

And made the two combatants part by keeping his beesom a-twirling. 
Round went his arms like a flail, and round did the beesom go too, 

Until boxers, and all that were round them, feared him a hit he would rue, 
Forthwith away they all scampered, and none was near to receive 

The last knock pacifiqatory which the beesomist tried to achieve. 


Away they all ran for a moment, but swiftly came back to the rink,— 
This time for business, remember, and not, as of old, for a drink, 
‘“‘ Shonther to shouther” they came, to hold a drumhead court-martial, 
And—though I say it as should n’t—they held it throughout quite 
impartial. 
They sent out the pipers to call the heinous offenders before them, 
And from the beginning they held a terrible penalty o’er them. 
Of course, the pugilist twain had pronounced themselves openly fools ; 
But the question at issue was this—had they flagrantly broken the rules ? 
What the rules actually are, I don’t believe anyone knows; 
But that there really are rules, why nobody doubts, I suppose. 
Still, rules are rules 
For curlers or fools, 
And they who say nay 
Must be taught to obey. 
So the jury impartial— 
The Drumhead Court Martial— 
Found guilty of treason, 
With excellent reason, 
The culprit who started 
The schism which parted, 
To quote a known line, 
The friends o’ lang syne. 
Guilty of treason 
With excellent reason ;— 
Guilty of conduct a little too boisterous 
For a society far from being roysterous ; 
Guilty of going through the ice to the mire ; 
Guilty of calling a brother a liar. 
Guilty of conduct, in fact, unbecoming 
The club and its members, who all should be humming— 
Not homing—the aim which they're proud to declaim, 
That they’re ‘‘ Old English Gentlemen,” worthy the name. 


No, since Phairson swore a feud against the clan Mc.Tavish, 





And sailed unto the land to murder and to ravish, 
Has e’er a row so picturesque been ever seen before ; 
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And never was a row, too, so quickly put an end to, 
Or any other fight fought, limited to blows, two, 
Bince the battle bold, that Thackeray told, on Shannon shore. 
For a8 soon as ever they beheld that the culprit was expelled, 
And saw no one but a rash un would e’er indulge in passion, 
The Curlers all resolved to be passionate no more. 
They vowed with one consent that they'd banish discontent, 
And all abstain abuse from hurling around while they were curling, 
From this Christmas Day, and evermore. 
So, far from feeling doury—a Scotch word which means soury— 
They were frisky, and a whisky taken at the ‘ Lass o’ Gowrie,” 
Gave them an advantage over Shannon shore. 


LIFE WITHOUT LOVE. 


[ny G. M.] 


CHAPTER I. 
** Thon little youthful maiden, 
Come unto my great heart ; 
My heart, and the sea, and the heavens 
Are melting away with love !”’ 





Wyn 
W. E met in a railway carriage, on our way to Londor, about the New 
J Nl Year. After some conversation, my companion agreed to recount 
to me the leading events of his life; and as these made a wonder- 
ful impression on me at the time, and are still fresh in my memory, I will 
rehearse them in the narrator's own words, so far as that is possible and 
prudent, suppressing the technicalities he employed and the names of a 
few of the places he mentioned. 

My name, he commenced, is William Macadam. I belong to a small 
village a few miles out of My father was owner of a small vesse] 
that traded generally to the East Indies, and, as he commanded her him- 
self, he was seldom at home. I had a religious and most affectionate 
mother, who, having received a liberal education, and being possessed of 
a fine taste for literature, used to store my mind, and that of my only 
sister, with selections from the works of our best poets. I remember 
how we used to guess at what particular part of his voyage my father 
would be; and if the night was very stormy, mother seldom went to bed, 
but spent the time in meditating, hoping, fearing, and committing her 
husband to God, who rules the winds and waves, and in whose hands are 
the lives of men. What delight, what happiness, what thankfulness to 
God, filled our hearts and souls when father safely arrived after an 
absence of perhaps two years ! 

Nothing particular occurred in the family until my twelfth year, when 
my sister Annie, who was my junior by two years, turned suddenly ill, 
and died after a few weeks’ illness. I then realised for the first time 
that there were bitter dregs in the cup of life. I loved her as it becomes 
a brother to love a sister, and her death was felt by me as if some cruel 
hand had torn away a portion of my heart. Fortunately, my father hap- 
pened to be at home when this sad event occurred; which fact proved a 
great consolation to my mother, whose grief would otherwise have bebn 
almost certain to have terminated fatally. As it was, her health was 
greatly injured by the bereavement. 

My father left, a few months after, on a voyage to the East Indies ; 
and, previous to his departure, he had arranged that I should be sent to 
Greenwich to receive instructions qualifying me for becoming a sea- 
captain. 

My mother gradually became weaker, until, at last, she was unable to 
perform the household duties, and a servant had to be engaged. She, as 
might be expected, would not hear of my leaving her; and I, somewhat 
reluctantly, bent to her decision, for, like boys in general, I thought that 
it would be a fine thing to be in a place like Greenwich, and far from the 
restraints of home. At length, she was continually confined to bed, and 
she often called me to her bedside and spoke to me about her ‘* motherless 
boy."’ Ah! I had no idea that I was 80 soon to be deprived of her. It 
was a calm, beautiful night in the month of April, only four months after 
my father had left, that my mother died, and left me motherless at the 
early age of thirteen, and my father away, no one knew positively where. 

I will not attempt to describe that event. It is indelibly written on the 
pages of my memory, and God knows that the recollection of it and the 
remembrance of lessons I received from my mother have exercised a good 
and heavenly influence upon my line of conduct on many occasions. I 
verily believe, though some may accuse me of being superstitious for saying 
ao, that the spirit of my deceased mother has often proved my guardian 
angel. 








—_—_. 


I went to Greenwich shortly after, and applied myself assiduously to 
my studies. I made rapid progress, for I was ambitious io excel, and 
anxious to act conscientiously towards my teachers, myself, and my father, 
During my second year’s residence there, I sent a letter to a girl in my 
native village, named Mary Adamson, for whom I, even then, entertained 
a strong affection, requesting her to send me an account of the events 
transpiring in ——. I received no reply. With the same result, I sent 
some four or five other letters ; and I was beginning to fear that my place 
in her affections had been supplanted during my absence. Such a sns. 
picion, however, proved to be unjust ; for at last an answer, which she 
informed me had been written “on the sly,” did arrive, and it was all that 
a young ardent admirer could desire. 

To say the least of her, Mary was a fine girl, and I thought that she 
was very good looking. Her hair was of the jettest black, and it was 
scarcely possible to distinguish the colour of her eyes because of their 
wondrous brilliancy. Her warmth of heart and strrength of mind were 
the admiration of all her companions, and rendered her a general favourite 
at school. All the younger boys and girls ‘‘liked’’ Mary, and resorted 
always to her to get their little quarrels decided, wrongs righted, wounds 
attended to, or sobbing hearts soothed. Her father died when she was 
very young, and she had no near relation, except her mother, with whom 
she lived ; at all events, if she had any other relations, she either did not 
know where they regided, or their relationship received no practical mani- 
festations. 


About that time, I received a letter from my father, stating that he 
intended to be home in a few days, and giving me orders to meet him 
there, to which instruction I duly attended. Of course, he had been 
made acquainted with the fact of my mother’s death. 

That was a strange meeting. It was the first time father and I 
had seen each other since my mother died. He had left her in the enjoy- 
ment of pretty good health, mourning the loss of her dear Aunie, and he 
returned to weep, along with his motherless boy, over the graves of the 
wife of his bosom and the child of his love! 


I stood on shore, waiting his arrival. When he came onto the quay- 
side, he advanced slowly towards me, and I hurried quickly to meet him. 
I observed that it was an awfully painful feeling to return only to look 
upon the grave in which lay the dust of an object so dear and full of love 
when last seen! 

His eyes were sometimes fixed on the ground and sometimes on me, as 
he approached. He took me by the hand, and said— 

“Well, Willie——” 

He said no more, then; but pressed my hand firmly in his. I was quite 
unable to speak, and as my father turned his face away from me, at the 
same time relaxing his hold of my hand, I felt a cold tear trickling down 
my cheek. 

The next day was Christmas, and, instead of the mirth and rejoicing 
with which such occasions used formerly to be passed in our family, we, 
with sad hearts, visited the parish burying-ground, where slept, in peace, 
the friends and foes of many generations. My father looked at my 
sister's and mother’s graves—one long and the other short—bowed his 
head, took off his hat, shed a few tears (the sight of which made me weep, 
too), heaved a heavy sigh, and then departed without saying one word. 

On our way home he requested me to give him some further particulars 
about my mother’s death, which I did. 

It was subsequently arranged that I was to become a sailor. I went 
in my father’s vessel in the next two voyages that she made, which were 
only to Genoa; but boisterous and ungovernable weather made them of 
longer duration than usual. During the last my father took fever, of 
which he never altogether recovered, and a few weeks after our arrival 
at home he became worse, and soon breathed his last. 

I was then left without a friend; but, happily, I had a brave heart, a 
dauntless spirit, and a lively faith in God! 

“Without a friend?’ No, indeed; for on the day that my father died 
I received a short letter expressing sympathy with me in my sad bereave- 
ment, and stating that the writer was a sister mourner. 

I need scarcely mention that this letter was from Mary Adamgon. 
Our love had known no abatement, and I felt that in her I possessed such 
a friend as heaven affords only to few. What a blessing to have a true 
and sincere friend, who ever stands by us in danger, and proves our 
support amidst trial ! 

My father left everything to me, and appointed two gentlemen, friends 
of his, as my guardians. 
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A captain was obtained for my vessel, whose next voyage was to be to 
the East Indies. 

I spent the day previous to our departure in the company of Mary, 
with whom I had a walk in the evening. 

“But, Mary, I must go,” I said in a faltering tone of voice. 


“ Tf we never see each other again, Willie,” she replied in a low whisper, 
with her head resting on her bosom and reclining on one side. 


‘Courage, Mary,’’ I responded, in a bold accent, though my heart was 
trembling all the time; “‘ courage, Mary, the Fates, cruel as they some- 
times are, will never permit that.” 

“ We'll hope not,” she answered, in a half-despairing tone. 

‘* Good-bye, then, Mary.” 

‘“ Farewell, William.” 

So we parted in the presence of the shining stars, a bright moon, and 
an omniscient God ! 


CHAPTER II. 


“ Poor child of danger! nursling of the storm ! 
Sad are the woes that wreck thy manly form; 
Rocks, winds, and waves thy shattered barque delay, 
Thy heart is sad, thy home is far away.” 


There was nothing particular or characteristic about any of the men 
on board, except that one, named John Mitchell, was a reckless, daring 
fellow, having no fear either of God or man. . One of the apprentices, too, 
George Williamson, was awfully wicked; and I afterwards learned 
that he had gone to sea contrary to the wishes of his widow-mother. 

As we were sailing down the West Coast of Africa, one poor fellow 
accidentally fell into the water. Being somewhat daring, and an excellent 
swimmer, I immediately sprang overboard to his rescue. I swam about 
watching earnestly for his appearance, when some bloody globules, rising 
to the surface of the waters, revealed too forcibly that my unfortunate 
companion had fallen a victim to some monster of the deep. 

We had a good voyage until we were rounding the Cape of Good Hope, 
when it commenced to blow a heavy gale from the north-east. The sea 
was lashed intoa terrible fury; our vessel was driven far out of her 
course. There was no appearance of the storm abating, and cld 
experienced sailors began to whisper fears of our safety and look much 
alarmed. I had never seen such a storm before. The waves, like angry 
bulls, dashed against the sides of our vessel, until, at last, she sprang a 
leak. In vain did all work powerfully at the pump. At length we were 
obliged to take to the long boat, and immediately after our leaving the 
vessel we saw her swagger to and fro and then go down. We drifted along 
in the boat, sometimes at a furious speed, we knew not whither. 

In the hurry and confusion to get into the long boat we had brought 
almost no provisions with us, an] so it soon became evident that, though 
we could by any possibility escape the dangers of the deep, nothing but 
starvation awaited us. The only articles that I had snatched up in haste 
were my Bible, the portraits of my father, mother, and Mary, my father’s 
gun, his sword, and a flask of gunpowder. 

On the third day after the shipwreck four of our number died from 
exposure arid hunger. George Williamson was now very penitent, and 
his distress because of the wicked life he had led was heartrending. He 
seemed to be continually thinking of the cruel manner he had acted 
towards his poor mother, and whenever he spoke it was to inquire if there 
remained any probability of our ever getting home again. On the fourth 
day he sat down on his knees in the bottom of the boat, clasped his hands, 
looked up to heaven in the attitude of prayer, and expired. 

On the evening of the fifth day, when the storm had somewhat abated, 
Tom Mitchell and myself were the only two alive. 

Tom, a mere skeleton now, looked at the corpses of our companions 
that lay around us, and after gazing wildly at me, he sprang to his feet 
with his last energies, took a large knife from his pocket, and, plunging it 
into his heart, threw himself overboard. 

I uttered a wild shriek, and turned myself round, when I saw land in 
the distance to which the boat was drifting! 

On, on, the boat was carried, with me half-dead, and twelve corpses 
lying where they had fallen, for I had not dared touch one of them to 
remove it from its place! 

At last, I got to land. The dark natives, who were at the shore, seemed 
to regard me with astonishment and terror, often pointing, as they did to 
the bodies in the boat, and shaking their heads, thinking, no donbt, that 
Thad killed them and that I was a man to be dreaded. Upon my giving 





them to understand they had met their death in a different way, their fears 
appeared to be somewhat lessened. They, at length, supplied me with 
some kind of fruit, the use of which soon restored me to my usual state 
of health. 

I cannot recount the incidents which occurred during my residence 
upon that small island (for such it was), though I had many remarkable 
adventures, often having to fight for my life, and only escaping after 
having received severe injuries. Suffice it to say that, while I remained 
there, I saw enough to convince me that, even in what is called a state of 
nature—I mean spiritually as well as socially—man, though capable of 
performing deeds of terrible cruelty when infuriated by passion, is not 
altogether destitute of something noble and divine in his calmer and 
better moments. 

As might be expected, I often wished that I could get back to England, 
but I saw no possibility of my being able to do so as the natives informed 
me that vessels seldom touched at their island unless when compelled by 
stress of weather. 





CHAPTER III. 
“ Lay her i’ the earth ; 
And from her fair and unpolluted flesh 
May violets spring! ”’ 

After I had spent upwards of five years of many hardships and few 
pleasures upon that island, I one day put out to sea all alone, as was my 
wont, to shoot sea-fowls. My small supply of gunpowder having long 
since been exhausted, I had learned to use the bow. I took provisions to 
serve me for four or five days, and, moved by one of those strange feelings 
produced by some object external to ourselves, I also put into my boat 
everything that I considered valuable, amongst which was a large quantity 
of gold, which precious metal the natives possessed in great abundance. 
I put away out from land, and succeeded in making a few excellent shots. 
I don’t know how it was, but upon me was an irresistible influence com- 
pelling me to continue still further over the waters. I rowed vigorously 
in obedience to that influence, and when I rested on my oars but for a 
few minutes, my spirit addressed myself reproachfully. I sometimes felt 
that in all probability I was hastening to my own destruction, yet I had 
no power to reason with the voice that ever seemed to cry, “ On, onward 
still! ”’ 

On the third day after I left the island, I observed, about noon, a dark speck 
on the horizon. It became more visible in a short period, and it appeared to 
be a vessel under sail. With my whole strength and energy I made my 
boat skim rapidly over the waters in the direction of the observed object, 
which did prove to be a vessel. As I propelled my boat along, my feel- 
ings were those of mingled joy and fear. In about an hour I was noticed 
by those on board. 

They bore down towards me, and the first question I asked was,“ For 
what port are you bound ?” 

** London,” was the reply made by a chorus of voices. 

I soon gave them to understand that I would become a passenger, and 
they at once took me on board. 

** How long will it be before you arrive in London?” I inquired. 

“ About three months, we expect,” several answered simultaneously. 

And so it was. It was a beautiful day in the month of June when wo 
arrived. After disposing of a small portion of my gold, I proceeded to 
purchase a suit of clothes and a few other necessary articles, for, despite 
what the sailors had kindly given me, I was but shabbily attired. 

I bought a daily paper of that morning with which to while away the 
time, intending to proseed to —— by the first train next day. I pictured 
to myself my meeting with Mary Adamson. How surprised she would 
be at first, and then how happy, as she clasped me to her bosom! 

As I glanced over the newspaper my eyes became irresistibly fixed on 
words to the following effect :—Died, yesterday, aged 22, Mary Adamson, 
at —— near London ; deeply and justly regretted. 

The paper dropped from my hands, and my senses were for a time lost in 
a sea of bewilderment. 

“ That’s her name, and that’s her age,” I whispered, as I rose from the 
seat and took up the paper, again reading the fearful annonncement. 

““What? oh what? Is it possible? O Heaven forbid! It cannot be!” 
I agonisingly murmured, pacing about the room. 

After having spent some minutes thus, I hired a conveyance, and gave 
the cabman orders to proceed as quickly as possible to the place mentioned. 

It was a large building, evidently the seat of a wealthy gentleman. 

“‘My Mary could not have been in a place like this,” I breathed, half 
hopefully, half despairingly, as I pulled the massive bell handle, 
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And never was a row, too, so quickly put an end to, 
Or any other fight fought, limited to blows, two, 
Bince the battle bold, that Thackeray told, on Shannon shore. 
For as soon as ever they beheld that the culprit was expelled, 
And saw no one but a rash un would e’er indulge in passion, 
The Curlers all resolved to be passionate no more. 
They vowed with one consent that they'd banish discontent, _ 
And all abstain abuse from hurling around while they were curling, 
From this Christmas Day, and evermore. 
So, far from feeling doury—a Scotch word which means soury— 
They were frisky, and a whisky taken at the ‘ Lass o’ Gowrie,” 
Gave them an advantage over Shannon shore. 


LIFE WITHOUT LOVE. 


[RY G, M.] 


CHAPTER I. 
** Thon little youthful maiden, 
Come unto my great heart ; 
My heart, and the sea, and the heavens 
Are melting away with love!” 





Swern 
& . E met in a railway carriage, on our way to Londor, about the New 
( v Year. After some conversation, my companion agreed to recount 
to me the leading events of his life; and as these made a wonder- 
ful impression on me at the time, and are still fresh in my memory, I will 
rehearse them in the narrator’s own words, so far as that is possible and 
prudent, suppressing the technicalities he employed and the names of a 
few of the places he mentioned. 

My name, he commenced, is William Macadam. I belong to a small 
village a few miles out of My father was owner of a small vesse] 
that traded generally to the East Indies, and, as he commanded her him- 
self, he was seldom at home. I had a religious and most affectionate 
mother, who, having received a liberal education, and being possessed of 
a fine taste for literature, used to store my mind, and that of my only 
sister, with selections from the works of our best poets. I remember 
how we used to guess at what particular part of his voyage my father 
would be; and if the night was very stormy, mother seldom went to bed, 
but spent the time in meditating, hoping, fearing, and committing her 
husband to God, who rules the winds and waves, and in whose hands are 
the lives of men, What delight, what happiness, what thankfulness to 
God, filled our hearts and souls when father safely arrived after an 
absence of perhaps two years ! 

Nothing particular occurred in the family until my twelfth year, when 
my sister Annie, who was my junior by two years, turned suddenly ill, 
and died after a few weeks’ illness. I then realised for the first time 
that there were bitter dregs in the cup of life. I loved her as it becomes 
a brother to love a sister, and her death was felt by me as if some cruel 
hand had torn away a portion of my heart. Fortunately, my father hap- 
pened to be at home when this sad event occurred; which fact proved a 
great consolation to my mother, whose grief would otherwise have been 
almost certain to have terminated fatally. As it was, her health was 
greatly injured by the bereavement. 

My father left, a few months after, on a voyage to the East Indies ; 
and, previous to his departure, he had arranged that I should be sent to 
Greenwich to receive instructions qualifying me for becoming a sea- 
captain. 

My mother gradually became weaker, until, at last, she was unable to 
perform the household duties, and a servant had to be engaged. She, as 
might be expected, would not hear of my leaving her; and I, somewhat 
reluctantly, bent to her decision, for, like boys in general, I thought that 
it would be a fine thing to be in a place like Greenwich, and far from the 
restraints of home. At length, she was continually confined to bed, and 
she often called me to her bedside and spoke to me about her ‘‘ motherless 
boy." Ah! I had no idea that I was 80 soon to be deprived of her. It 
was a calm, beautiful night in the month of April, only four months after 
my father had left, that my mother died, and left me motherless at the 
early age of thirteen, and my father away, no one knew positively where. 

I will not attempt to describe that event. It is indelibly written on the 
pages of my memory, and God knows that the recollection of it and the 
remembrance of lessons I received from my mother have exercised a good 
and heavenly influence upon my line of conduct on many occasions. I 
verily believe, though some may accuse me of being superstitious for saying 
ao, that the spirit of my deceased mother has often proved my guardian 
angel. 








I went to Greenwich shortly after, and applied myself assiduously to 
my studies. I made rapid progress, for I was ambitious to excel, and 
anxious to act conscientiously towards my teachers, myself, and my father, 
During my second year’s residence there, I sent a letter to a girl in my 
native village, named Mary Adamson, for whom I, even then, entertained 
a strong affection, requesting her to send me an account of the events 
transpiring in ——. I received no reply. With the same result, I sent 
some four or five other letters ; and I was beginning to fear that my place 
in her affections had been supplanted during my absence. Such a sns.- 
picion, however, proved to be unjust ; for at last an answer, which she 
informed me had been written “on the sly,” did arrive, and it was all that 
a young ardent admirer could desire. 

To say the least of her, Mary was a fine girl, and I thought that she 
was very good looking. Her hair was of the jettest black, and it was 
scarcely possible to distinguish the colour of her eyes because of their 
wondrous brilliancy. Her warmth of heart and strrength of mind were 
the admiration of all her companions, and rendered her a general favourite 
at school. All the younger boys and girls ‘liked’? Mary, and resorted 
always to her to get their little quarrels decided, wrongs righted, wounds 
attended to, or sobbing hearts soothed. Her father died when she was 
very young, and she had no near relation, except her mother, with whom 
she lived ; at all events, if she had any other relations, she either did not 
know where they regided, or their relationship received no practical mani- 
festations. 


About that time, I received a letter from my father, stating that he 
intended to be home in a few days, and giving me orders to meet him 
there, to which instruction I duly attended. Of course, he had been 
made acquainted with the fact of my mother’s death. 

That was a strange meeting. It was the first time father and I 
had seen each other since my mother died. He had left her in the enjoy- 
ment of pretty good health, mourning the loss of her dear Annie, and he 
returned to weep, along with his motherless boy, over the graves of the 
wife of his bosom and the child of his love! 

I stood on shore, waiting his arrival. When he came onto the quay- 
side, he advanced slowly towards me, and I hurried quickly to meet him. 
I observed that it was an awfully painful feeling to return only to look 
upon the grave in which lay the dust of an object so dear and full of love 
when last seen! 

His eyes were sometimes fixed on the ground and sometimes on me, a3 
he approached. He took me by the hand, and said— 

‘** Well, Willie——” 

He said no more, then; but pressed my hand firmly in his. I was quite 
unable to speak, and as my father turned his face away from me, at the 
same time relaxing his hold of my hand, I felt a cold tear trickling down 
my cheek. 

The next day was Christmas, and, instead of the mirth and rejoicing 
with which such occasions used formerly to be passed in our family, we, 
with sad hearts, visited the parish burying-ground, where slept, in peace, 
the friends and foes of many generations. My father looked at my 
sister’s and mother’s graves—one long and the other short—bowed his 
head, took off his hat, shed a few tears (the sight of which made me weep, 
too), heaved a heavy sigh, and then departed without saying one word. 

On our way home he requested me to give him some further particulars 
about my mother’s death, which I did. 

It was subsequently arranged that I was to become a sailor. I went 
in my father’s vessel in the next two voyages that she made, which were 
only to Genoa; but boisterous and ungovernable weather made them of 
longer duration than usual. During the last my father took fever, of 
which he never altogether recovered, and a few weeks after our arrival 
at home he became worse, and soon breathed his last. 

I was then left without a friend; but, happily, I had a brave heart, a 
dauntless spirit, and a lively faith in God! 

“Without a friend?” No, indeed; for on the day that my father died 
I received a short letter expressing sympathy with me in my sad bereave- 
ment, and stating that the writer was a sister mourner. 

I need scarcely mention that this letter was from Mary Adamgon. 
Our love had known no abatement, and I felt that in her I possessed such 
a friend as heaven affords only to few. What a blessing to have a true 
and sincere friend, who ever stands by us in danger, and proves our 
support amidst trial ! 

My father left everything to me, and appointed two gentlemen, friends 
of his, as my guardians. 
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A captain was obtained for my vessel, whose next voyage was to be to 
the East Indies. 

I spent the day previous to our departure in the company of Mary, 
with whom I had a walk in the evening. 

“But, Mary, I must go,” I said in a faltering tone of voice. 

“ Tf we never see each other again, Willie,” she replied in a low whisper, 
with her head resting on her bosom and reclining on one side. 

‘Courage, Mary,’’ I responded, in a bold accent, though my heart was 
trembling all the time; ‘‘ courage, Mary, the Fates, eruel as they some- 
times are, will never permit that.” 

“ We'll hope not,” she answered, in a half-despairing tone. 

‘* Good-bye, then, Mary.” 

‘“‘ Farewell, William.” 

So we parted in the presence of the shining stars, a bright moon, and 
an omniscient God! 


CHAPTER II. 


“ Poor child of danger! nursling of the storm ! 
Sad are the woes that wreck thy manly form; 
Rocks, winds, and waves thy shattered barque delay, 
Thy heart is sad, thy home is far away.” 


There was nothing particular or characteristic about any of the men 
on board, except that one, named John Mitchell, was a reckless, daring 
fellow, having no fear either of God or man. . One of the apprentices, too, 
George Williamson, was awfully wicked; and I afterwards learned 
that he had gone to sea contrary to the wishes of his widow-mother. 

As we were sailing down the West Coast of Africa, one poor fellow 
accidentally fell into the water. Being somewhat daring, and an excellent 
swimmer, I immediately sprang overboard to his rescue. I swam about 
watching earnestly for his appearance, when some bloody globules, rising 
to the surface of the waters, revealed too forcibly that my unfortunate 
companion had fallen a victim to some monster of the deep. 

We had a good voyage until we were rounding the Cape of Good Hope, 
when it commenced to blow a heavy gale from the north-east. The sea 
was lashed into a terrible fury; our vessel was driven far out of her 
course. There was no appearance of the storm abating, and cld 
experienced sailors began to whisper fears of our safety and look much 
alarmed. I had never seen such a storm before. The waves, like angry 
bulls, dashed against the sides of our vessel, until, at last, she sprang a 
leak. In vain did all work powerfully at the pump. At length we were 
obliged to take to the long boat, and immediately after our leaving the 
vessel we saw her swagger to and fro and then go down. We drifted along 
in the boat, sometimes at a furious speed, we knew not whither. 

In the hurry and confusion to get into the long boat we had brought 
almost no provisions with us, and so it soon became evident that, though 
we could by any possibility escape the dangers of the deep, nothing but 
starvation awaited us. The only articles that I had snatched up in haste 
were my Bible, the portraits of my father, mother, and Mary, my father’s 
gun, his sword, and a flask of gunpowder. 

On the third day after the shipwreck four of our number died from 
exposure aid hunger. George Williamson was now very penitent, and 
his distress because of the wicked life he had led was heartrending. He 
seemed to be continually thinking of the cruel manner he had acted 
towards his poor mother, and whenever he spoke it was to inquire if there 
remained any probability of our ever getting home again. On the fourth 
day he sat down on his knees in the bottom of the boat, clasped his hands, 
looked up to heaven in the attitude of prayer, and expired. 

On the evening of the fifth day, when the storm had somewhat abated, 
Tom Mitchell and myself were the only two alive. 

Tom, a mere skeleton now, looked at the corpses of our companions 
that lay around us, and after gazing wildly at me, he sprang to his feet 
with his last energies, took a large knife from his pocket, and, plunging it 
into his heart, threw himself overboard. 

I uttered a wild shriek, and turned myself round, when I saw land in 
the distance to which the boat was drifting! 

On, on, the boat was carried, with me half-dead, and twelve corpses 
lying where they had fallen, for I had not dared touch one of them to 
remove it from its place! 

At last, I got to land. The dark natives, who were at the shore, seemed 
to regard me with astonishment and terror, often pointing, as they did to 
the bodies in the boat, and shaking their heads, thinking, no donbt, that 
T had killed them and that I was a man to be dreaded. Upon my giving 





them to understand they had met their death in a different way, their fears 
appeared to be somewhat lessened. They, at length, supplied me with 
some kind of fruit, the use of which soon restored me to my usual state 
of health. 

I cannot recount the incidents which occurred during my residence 
upon that small island (for such it was), though I had many remarkable 
adventures, often having to fight for my life, and only escaping after 
having received severe injuries. Suffice it to say that, while I remained 
there, I saw enough to convince me that, even in what is called a state of 
nature—I mean spiritually as well as socially—man, though capable of 
performing deeds of terrible cruelty when infuriated by passion, is not 
altogether destitute of something noble and divine in his calmer and 
better moments. 

As might be expected, I often wished that I could get back to England, 
but I saw no possibility of my being able to do so as the natives informed 
me that vessels seldom touched at their island unless when compelled by 
stress of weather. 





CHAPTER III. 
‘* Lay her i’ the earth ; 
And from her fair and unpolluted flesh 
May violets spring! *’ 

After I had spent upwards of five years of many hardships and few 
pleasures upon that island, I one day put out to sea all alone, as was my 
wont, to shoot sea-fowls. My small supply of gunpowder having long 
since been exhausted, I had learned to use the bow. I took provisions to 
serve me for four or five days, and, moved by one of those strange feelings 
produced by some object external to ourselves, I also put into my boat 
everything that I considered valuable, amongst which was a large quantity 
of gold, which precious metal the natives possessed in great abundance. 
I put away out from land, and succeeded in making a few excellent shots. 
I don’t know how it was, but upon me was an irresistible influence com- 
pelling me to continue still further over the waters. I rowed vigorously 
in obedience to that influence, and when I rested on my oars but for a 
few minutes, my spirit addressed myself reproachfully. I sometimes felt 
that in all probability I was hastening to my own destruction, yet I had 
no power to reason with the voice that ever seemed to cry, “ On, onward 
still!’ 

On the third day after I left the island, I observed, about noon, a dark speck 
on the horizon. It became more visible in a short period, and it appeared to 
be a vessel under sail. With my whole strength and energy I made my 
boat skim rapidly over the waters in the direction of the observed object, 
which did prove to be a vessel. As I propelled my boat along, my feel- 
ings were those of mingled joy and fear. In about an hour I was noticed 
by those on board. 

They bore down towards me, and the first question I asked was, ‘ For 
what port are you bound ?”’ 

‘“* London,” was the reply made by a chorus of voices. 

I soon gave them to understand that I would become a passenger, and 
they at once took me on board. 

** How long will it be before you arrive in London?” I inquired. 

“ About three months, we expect,” several answered simultaneously. 

And so it was. It was a beautiful day in the month of June when wo 
arrived. After disposing of a small portion of my gold, I proceeded to 
purchase a suit of clothes and a few other necessary articles, for, despite 
what the sailors had kindly given me, I was but shabbily attired. 

I bought a daily paper of that morning with which to while away the 
time, intending to proceed to —— by the first train next day. I pictured 
to myself my meeting with Mary Adamson. How surprised she would 
be at first, and then how happy, as she clasped me to her bosom ! 

As I glanced over the newspaper my eyes became irresistibly fixed on 
words to the following effect :—Died, yesterday, aged 22, Mary Adamson, 
at —— near London ; deeply and justly regretted. 

The paper dropped from my hands, and my senses were for a time lost in 
a sea of bewilderment. 

“ That’s her name, and that’s her age,”’ I whispered, as I rose from the 
seat and took up the paper, again reading the fearful annonncement. 

“What? oh what? Is it possible? O Heaven forbid! It cannot be!” 
I agonisingly murmured, pacing about the room. 

After having spent some minutes thus, I hired a conveyance, and gave 
the cabman orders to proceed as quickly as possible to the place mentioned. 

It was a large building, evidently the seat of a wealthy gentleman. 

“‘My Mary could not have been in a place like this," I breathed, half 
hopefully, half despairingly, as I pulled the massive bell handle, 
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“ Did Mary Adamson reside here?” I inquired of the maid that 
an¢wered the door. 

“Yes, sir. She died yesterday,” she replied, with emotion. 

I still thought that it might be some other person who bore the same 
name and was of the same age. It was a cruel wish (for it approached to 
that), but, ah! I could not help it. 

“Can I see your mistress?” I inquired. 

* Step in, sir, if you please,” she said, looking at me with curiosity and 
sadness, and yet with an evident feeling of some satisfaction. 

When the lady made her appearance, I rose and said with much anxiety, 
**Who, madam, was Mary Adamson? Where did she belong to?” 

‘To a small village near the town of ——.” 

I sank down on the chair, covered my face with my hands, and wildly 
cried, “‘ Oh, God!” 

When my emotion had somewhat subsided, I sprang to my feet, gazing 
at the lady, who appeared to be greatly agitated and perplexed, as I asked 
the following questions in rapid succession, scarcely knowing what I said: 
** How—when—did she come here? Why did she come, and what did she 
do’ Where, oh, where is the corpse? Of what did she die?” 

1 was told, in reply, that she had come to that place as governess, abort 
two years previous, Her mother had died since my departure, and Mary 
was beloved by all who knew her because of the amiable disposition that 
she possessed, The children in the family were very much attached to 
her. The lady also stated that she seemed to delight in taking solitary 
walks, and often appeared to be very sad and distressedin mind. A young 
gentleman had sought in vain to pay his addresses to her. Though often 
interrogated as to the cause of her sadness, she never gave a satisfactory 
reply. They suspected, however, that it must have had some connection 
with love matters, for she was frequently observed with a small portrait 
in her hand, and had left orders that it was to be placed in her coffin when 
she died. She died yesterday morning of a broken heart, concluded the 
lady ; and shortly before her death she wrote a letter, sealed it in a enve- 
lope upon which were the initials “ W. Mc.A.,”’ aud requested me to give 
it to him who said these were the initials of his name, though-———”’ 

‘Where is that letter?” I exclaimed. ‘ I am William Mc.Adam.” 

When the lady brought the letter I observed that she was dreadfully 
vale. 

I opened it, and as I have it in my pocket I will read it. It is as 
follows :- 

Dear William,—Last night I dreamed that you had returned, and that 
I saw yon. I could not speak to you, nor was I able to hear the words 
that you appeared to be addressing to me. I was going to approach you, 
when I felt unable to do so, for I was dead! Oh! where art thou, 
William’? In heaven or on earth? I am dying. Hast thou preceded 
me, to welcome me to the realms of bliss? or have I to sing hallelujahs 
on thy entrance there’ In God I trust. We'll meet again.—Yours ever, 

Many Apamson, 

The letter composed my mind to a certain extent ;—in fact, I was 
not so much affected then as might have been expected. But when alone 
with myself and my God, my grief was unrestrained. 

At my request I was permitted to enter the room in which the corpse 
lay. 

"There was no doubting of it then: it was Mary Adamson. The 
black hair—the youth and beauty of her countenance — beautiful as 
in life—there she lay as if asleep; but it was the sleep of death! Calm 
and serene, and with a slight tinge of melancholy, as she used to look at 
all times—who would have thought that death had been caused bya 
broken heart? Oh, what a terrible death! I looked on in silence, shed 
terrible tears, heaved * choking sighs,” and, after having cut off a lock of her 
hair, departed, hardly realising what I had seen or what I was doing ! 

Next morning I arrived in my native village. Two days later a new 
grave was opened in the place of public interment in the parish, 
and, amidst a sorrowing multitude, the daughter was lowered into the 
grave where her mother lay, I myself being the chief mourner. 

1 had come home with the intention of loving and marrying Mary Adam- 
son; I had come home in reality to consign her to the tomb and mourn 
her death! 

Life is death to me now, for what better than death is—Livr Wirnovur 
Love? 








Sipney Sita once rebuked a swearing visitor by saying, ‘‘ Let us assume 
that everything and everybody are damned, and proceed with our 
subject.” 





BAILEY’S LAST. 
“Have you heard Bailey’s last story?” said A. to L. the other day. 
“No,” replied L.; “‘I should like to hear Bailey’s last.” (Hear, 
hear, and great laughter.) 





H, OUNCILLOR W. H. BAILEY has been engaged during the last few 


days in helping to distribute relief at the Salford Town Hall. One 
day, after toiling and moiling for hours, he came forth in a perfect 


furore of philanthropic excitement, ready to take the whole world to his 


arms and bless it, or even, if slight provocation had been given, to deliver 
one of those picturesque perorations wherewith he is wont to wind up his 
lucid expositions of things in general preparatory to sitting down ina 
blaze of glory. Climbing to the top of the tramcar, our esteemed friend 
sat down next to a stout gentleman, whose surname begins with the 
eighteenth letter of the alphabet. 

“Ah,” said Bailey, with a sigh evolved from the profoundest depths of 
his earnest and sympathetic nature, “ this is dreadful weather for people 
with empty stomachs.” 

“Yes,” replied the other with perfect seriousness, “it is, indeed. I am 
half-an-hour late for tea, and it makes me feel quite poorly.” (!) 

The worthy councillor gave him one look, got off the car, and stalked 
home—a temporarily blighted being. 





THE WATERLILY. 


{BY SPEX.] 


ata 
AS it haughty pride that took thee 
/ Where thy lovely petals float, 
Kissed and petted by each ripple, 
Thus from all thy kind remote? 


Was it Earth had no charm for thee? 
Did’st thou yearn for something yet; 

Did the morning find the dew had 
Scarcely left thy petals wet ? 


Or thine image in the water 
Had’st thou spied, perhaps, one day ; 
And so, wand’ring down the lake-side, 
To the rushes made thy way ? 


Then, perhaps, the water-maidens 
Cut off thy retreat to shore, 

Made thee Queen, and, laughing, kept thee 
For their playmate evermore! 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Believing that many doubts might be removed and much useful instruction com- 
municated under this heading, we have, after careful consideration and momentous 
meditation, made up our minds to comply with the claims of our te 
in this respect, and, by begging, borrowing, and stealing, to answ@ every 

uestion, whether it relates to things on the earth, things above the earth, or 
things beneath the earth, Here goes:— 

“X."—Why ? 

“J, M."—Persevere. 

“L. N.”—We think not. 

“ Hopeful.”—We cannot. 

“John Goschen.”—Give it up. 

“ Magog.”—We do not think such an agreement could be legally enforced. 

“C. H.”—An apprentice cannot be obliged to make up time lost by illness. 

“8.B.”—Your own word is not sufficient; it must be supported by some other evidence. 

“D, B."—For many reasons which cannot be publicly stated, your proposal is 

impractical. 

“op, — are no duties on articles of American manufacture imported into 

cngland. 

“ Evergreen.”—A person under notice has no claim to be allowed time to look for 

another situation. 

“J.B. W.”—A servant leaving her place without permission may be dismissed with- 

out notice, or wages in lieu of notice. 

“J. B."—Of the property of an intestate leaving a widow and children, one third goes 

to the widow, the rest equally among the children. 

“J, T. 8."—The German army on the peace footing numbers about 420,000 men and 

officers, on the war footing about 1,300,000. The ) ae footing of the Russiau 
army is about 788,000, the war footing about 1,670,000. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

















Articles intended for insertion must be addressed to the Editor of the City Jackdaw, 
61, Spear Street, Manchester, and must bear the name and address of the sender. 
Wecannot be responsible for the preservation or return of manuscripts sent to us. 
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Ryde, Isle of Wight. 





| THe principal objects for which this Company has’ 


| been established are :— 


| (a) To adopt and carry into effect a contract 

| bearing date the 21st day of September, 1878, 
and made between James Budd of the one part, 
and Henry Norton as trustee for and on behalf 
of the Company of the other part, for the pur- 
chase for the sum of £20,000 of the Letters 
Patent under the Great Seal of the United King- 
dom, granted to the said James Budd, for an 
invention of “‘ Improved methods of decorating 
glass to be used as a substitute for veneers.” 

(4) To manufacture make and sell the said decora- 
ted glass, and also panels, furniture, mouldings, 
and other articles of every description, into the 
composition or construction of which the said 
decorated glass shall enter either wholly or in 


The above-mentioned contract is the only one 
entered into by the Company or the Promoters, 
Directors, or Trustees thereof, before the issue of 
this Prospectus, and together with the Memorandum 
and Articles of Association, and samples of the Glass 
Veneer can be seen and prospectuses, forms of 
application, and all further information obtained at 

6 offices of the Company’s Solicitor. 


In the manufacture of high-class furniture, inlaid 
work and internal decorations, the most important 
element of cost consists in veneering ornamental 
woods upon common wood surfaces, and polishing | 
such veneers. The expense of :naking, fixing, and; 
polishing good veneers is so terious that numerous | 
imitations and substitutes have from time to time 
been introdnced, but without satisfactory results. 
One great objection to wood veneers is that each | 
successive cleaning removes a certain amount of | 
polish, and consequently repolishing is periodically | 
rendered necessary. Moreover, expensive furniture, | 


handling. 


the polish. ‘Ths glass veneer possesses the following | 
advantages. 4 + imitation of any wood can | 
be produced at Jess than half the cost of wafer 
veneers. It is more dgrable gnd more beautifal | 
than polished wood. It retains an everlasting fresh- | 


by extremes of heat, cold, or damp, gases, chemical, | 
or other vapours or acids, It is suitable both for| 
interior and exterior decorations, and for the’ 
ornamentation of furniture of ev description, | 
especially wainscots, cornices, side ds, desks, 
countegs, office fittings, doors, staircases, hall stands, 
dining-xveoum tables, and in fact every article which 
now requires the use of costly woods. It can be 
used wherever any other veneer can be placed. It! 
ean be cleaned as frequently as desired without any | 
injary, and cannot damaged by ordinary use. | 
For ima purposes 





a8 a pl decora- | 
th walls, floors, ceilings of carriages, | 
i eee Jpoyses, hotels, banks, churches, and 
public and private balidings of all kinds, it is! 





a oe aka 





gir FRANCIS CHARLES KNOWLES, Bart., M.A., F.R.S., May- 
Sir HENRY VALENTINE GOOLD, Bart., West Croydon, Surrey. 


\in decorating it, and yet an uncracked ceiling is 


whether veneered or solid, is daily deteriorated by | 
ordinary use, and frequently damaged by careless | 


Mr. Budd's invention consists in the production machinery are com | 
of glass plates or panels covered on one side with |!abour is principally employed. Extensive and 
an figitation of costly wood, inlaid work, or orna-|temanerative orders are daily offered, and the terms of the Memorandum and Articles of Associa- 
mental designs, while the uncovered side represents | manufacture and sale of the Glass Veneer can be | tion thereof. 


ness and diffuses a brilliant light. It is not affected | 
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The Patent Glass Veneer Company Limited 
INCORPORATED UNDER THE COMPANIES’ ACTS, 1862, 1867, & 1877. 
CAPITAL, £25,000, in 5,000 Shares of £5 each, payable £2 on Application and £3 on Allotment. 


DIRECTORS. 





PROSPECTUS. 


same manner as a window, and hence rooms and! 
carriages covered with it can always be preserved 
perfectly free from damp and in a healthier state , 
than those decorated with wood, paint, or paper. 
For inlaid work it so far surpasses ordinary veneers 
that no comparison can be drawn favourable to the 
old process, and designs may be produced which 
are quite impossible under the old system. It takes 
the place of and is iu many respects superior to, 
fresco painting. Frescoes are always liable tocrack, | 
to be damaged by cleaning, or by damp or heat, and | 
cannot be removed after having once been placed on | 
a wall or ceiling. The Glass Veneer panels are fully 
equal in appearance to frescoes, they cannot be, 
injured in any way, being practically indestructible, | 
and they can be removed and used elsewhere. Few, 
things are more provoking than a cracked ceiling, 
especially where a great outlay has been incurred | 
to-day a rarity. A ceiling covered with Glass, 
Veneer cannot be cracked, it is superior in ap- | 
arance to a painted ceiling, and moreover cannot 
be injured by the vapours or fumes from candles, 
lamps, or gas. Added to all this the panels can be 
removed without injury. ‘The Glass Veneer cannot | 
be stained by ink or other fluids, or by finger marks, 
orotherwise. For chess tables, signs, inlaid lettering, | 


|and marqueterie work the Glass Veneer is especially 
jadapted. It can be used in the place of marble 


slabs in the construction of furniture, and while 
far cheaper than, and not so liable to breakage as, 
marble, is much superior to itin ornamentation. | 


The Glass Veneer is genes recommended on | 
t 


account of its beauty, durability, cheapness, and | 
cleanliness. It has an infinity of uses, it saves both | 


| time and labour, it never looks worn or second-hand, | 


its lustre is lasting, and being practically indestruc- | 


tible, is the only veneer suitable for exterior | (,, 


decoration. 


The cost of production of the Glass Veneer is con- | 
siderably less than one-half the price of the com-| 
monest wood veneer. The necessary plant and | 
tively trifling, and unskilled | 


commenced and proceeded with on a large scale | 
immediately the capital of the company has been | 
subscribed. 


The directors point to the foregoing important 
facts, and have no hesitation in saying that a more 
genuine or more remunerative investment is seldom 
met with, and they look forward with the utmost 
confidence to a very large annual dividend upon the 
paid-up share capital of the Company. 

The Glass Veneer has been largely used in the 
United States and in Canada for some years, and 
has given the most complete satisfaction. The Su-| 

rintendent of the New York Central and Hudson | 





iver Railroad Company; The President of the| Mr 


United States Master Carbuilders’ Association, and | 
many other gentlemen have written to Mr. Budd in| 
the highest terms of praise of his invention, and 

numerous American and Canadian newspapers have 

noticed it most favourably. 


The purchase money to be paid for the invention 


5 


—- 


The Hon. JAMES TOBIN, 14, Alexander Square, South Kensington. 
HUNTER STEPHENSON, Esq., 3, Newman's Court, Cornhill, London. 
JAMES BUDD, Esq., 51, Wentworth Road, London. 


SOLICITOR—JAMES EMMETT ROBSON, No. 7, Chapel Walks, Manchester. 
SHOW ROOMS--33, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. 


REGISTERED OFFICE--3, NEWMAN'S COURT, CORNHILL, LONDON. 


and half in fully paid-up shares of the Company. 
£5,000, being the balance of the paid-up capital of 
the Company, is required for working expenses. 


It should be stated that Mr. Budd has spent 
upwards of £16,000 and many years of his life in 
performing numerous costly experiments and so | 
bringing his invention to its present high degree of 
perfection. 


It is proposed to acquire in London, Manchester, 
Liverpool, and other large towns, premises suitable 
for the manufacture and sale of the Glass Veneer, 
and to keep in stock panels and made-up furniture 
of all kinds. 

The Company has taken power to issue share 
warrants payable to bearer, which can be transferred 
without any deed, notice, or registration whatever- 

A Form of Application for Shares is annexed. 
Should the shares applied for not be allotted, the 
deposit of £2 per share payable on application will 


be returned in full. Should a smaller number of 


shares be allotted than the number applied for, the 
amount of deposit in excess will be applied towards 
the payment due to allotment, and the balance (if 
any) be returned. 


THE PATENT GLASS VENEER COMPANY 
LIMITED. 

The Companies Acts, 1862, 1867, and 1877. 
CAPITAL £25,000, ry 5,000 Smares or £5 Eacu. 
Form of Application for Shares. 

To the Directors of the above-named Company. 


Gentlemen,—Having paid to the credit of the 
mpany the sum of £.......+........being £2 
per share on my application for........... eee 
shares of £5 each in your Company, I request you 
to allot to me that or any less pen ob of the said 
shares, and I hereby agree to accept the same and 
to pay the balance in respect thereof, and to be 
registered as a member of the Company on the 


PN DR EA canceseddotaccnecencnet 
Oooupation ..ccccccccccecccccces 
Postal Address.........+. 
MEET Sidddierinnsarensaaneseaeateo de 


Signature CHOOT Hee eee eee eeee 


THE PATENT GLASS VENEER COMPANY 
LIMITED. 
Receipt. 
(To be signed and returned to the Applicant.) 
Received this........day of..........187..from 
sesceccecvececececce sth BUM Of Lesssscccsece 


in respect of an application for..........sha 
the above Company aaa 


Daccccvesce 


N.B.—This may be forwarded entire to the 
Company's Solicitor, whose Receipt will be returned 
to the Applicant, and must be rved in order to 


seer eeeree 


unegugied. It can he clepyed with water in the and Letters Patent is £20,000, payable half in cash | be exchanged in due time for share certificates. 
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235 and 2387, STRETFORD ROAD, Near Radnor-street, 


The Cheapest Ho" se for CHRISTMAS PRESENTS in Glass, China, Earthenware, Lustres, Vases. KITCHEN UTENSILS in Tin and Iron, Brushes, Baskets 
Combs Satchels, Purses, 


TOYS AND DOLLS IN GREAT VARIETY. CHRISTMAS CARDS, &c. 
k= The Motto for the Times—Buy a Good Article at a Low Price..s=g - Glass and Chinw let out on Hire. 


BROOK’S DANDELION COFFEE. 


ONTAINS three times the strength of ordinary Coffee, and is strongly recommended by the most eminent of the medical 
faculty a» an agreeable, palatable, and medicinal beverage. See report of Dr. Hassall, M.D., author of “ Food and its Aduiterations,” &c.; also, Otto Helmer, F.0.8,, 
nape. Sold by most respectable Grocers and Chemists, in 6d., 1s., and 1s. 9d. Tins, Wholesale in Manchester from W. Mather; and the Manufacturers; and Go 
ackhou se, and Co., Leeds. 


WEST OF ENGLAND SOAP COMPANY, 


AZ, OLDHAM ROAD, MANCHESTER. 


WILLIAM BROWN, AGENT. 

















MANUFACTURER OF ALL KINDS OF 


SIZING SOAPS AND FANCY SOAP. 


ESTABLISHED 1862. 


WILLIAM BROWN, 
47, OLDHAM ROAD, MANCHESTER, 


SOLE MAKER AND PATENTEE OF 


BROWNS PATENT BOILER COMPOUND, STANNATE OF SODA, 


FOR PREVENTING THE INCRUSTATION IN STEAM BOILERS.—(REGISTERED.) 
No Connection with any other firm.—_AGENTS WANTED. 


A LIST OF POPULAR MEDICINES. 


THE LONDON PATENT MEDICINE Co. 


, » On + first-cl reparations on hand, aud for being the best medicines for their different purposes they can give their unqualified endorsement, knowin 
Se - save satisfaction, They are kept by no other house in London, we having secured the Sole Agency. We will, therefore, on receipt A 
price attached, send them to any part of the world, securely packed and free from observation. 

Money may be sent either by Cheque, Post-office Order, Registered Letter, or in Postage Stamps. All letters to be addressed and Cheques made payable to— 


LONDON PATENT MEDICINE CO., 4 & 5, Agar Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


: Reid's Kidney Remedy. ae oe Henley's Headache Pills. 


It is not a CurE-aLL, but for diseases of the Kidneys and the | For immediately relieving and rmanently curing all forms 
Bladder itis a Srxcivic. It is convenient to carry, pleasant | of Nervous and Neuralgic Headache Sold in boxes at 2/6 
to take, and does not taint the breath, and positively cures | and 4/- each. 
all forms of Kidney and Bladder Diseases, Sold in bottles | 





Ringwood's Cancer Specific. 


The introdaction of Ringwood’s Cancer and Tumour Specific 
into this country, has utterly exploded the commen heory 
that canceris incurable. It must be pleasant for persons 
afflicted with that dreadfal disease to know that one course 














ft & ood’s Cancer and Tumour Specific will cure the | at 5)- and 7/6 each, | 
wenas tome ol concer ae tumour without the necessity of any ae Arnold's Vitaline. 
pusgient operation. By is pees J — mony bandrede s Potter's Alkaline Resolvent. | This is a beautifal netvine, possessing the power of curing 
, . y remo ° . , . . 
lives have been saved. It instan' For Dyspepsia, Sour Stomach, Heartburn, Flatulence, and nervousness. It ato nce relieves and cures morbid sensibility 


‘9 ., test medical discovery of the 19th i f th . j * 
Tis eo while’ is nearly sufficient for avy | Accumulation of Gas on the Stomach. Sold in bottles at 2/6 | Cn nerves. Sees Sepeen, Bonnar So and tremu 
case, sent securely packed and free from observation to any | and 4,- each. | / ach. 
part of the country on receipt of 50,- - ‘ — 





. Phosphoric Air. } Arlington's Bloom of Violets. 
“uid. A medicated vapour for the immediate relief and permanent | For beautifying and restoring the complexion.—Ladies, do 
Ayer's Optic Fluid | cure of Consuuiption, Bronchitis, Asthina, Catarrh, Coughs, | you want a pure blooming complexion ?—If so, a few ap 
Cures all Diseases of the Eye and Dimness of Vision. | and all forms of Throat Diseases, Epilepsy, Loss of Vigour, | tions ot Arlington’s Bloom of Violets will gratify you to your 
Gives linmediate beneficial results. Sold in bottles at 26| Impotence, and ail Diseases of the Lungs, Air Passages, | heart's content. It removes sallowness, redness, 
and 4/- each. | Nerve Centres, and Brain. Do not despair, hesitate, or | blotches, and all diseases and imperfections of the It 
| doubt, for it never fails, and tis truly a Specific. Itis a | makes a lady of 35 look like 20; and so naturally and perfect 
| medicated vapour applies = Onew and oclentifie principle, | ba Py ae pty = papsennte to detect its application. 
. the use of which has sav 10usands from a premature | * n es a md 4/- le 
Canton 8 Neuralgo ese rear Oe ia, | rave. To yd ons from Lung an aves | —~ - SS ee —— 
For the immediate relief and permanent cure of Neuralyia, iseases, it is invaluable, ax it goes at once to the air " 
Rheumatism and Gout, Three bottles will permanently cure | passa es and brain, imparting tone, vigour, brain power, | Butler's Vigorine. 
the worst ease. Sold in butiles af 5,- each, or 8 for 10) | and vital force to the most depressed. Being very pleasant | The Famous Hair Producer. It produces hair un the head 
to tise it,can safely be taken by the most delicate, One | and face in the shortest time of any aration before the 
| Month's Treatment and Inhaler sent securely packed to any | public. Sold in bottles at 2/6 and 4)- a a 
Dent's Anti-Fat Remedy. | part of the country on receipt of 40 - 


‘ , oval of Jence. itis purely vegetable and a : 2 — ; 
eerie barsabens “Tracts upon the food S tne stomach, | Holden's Ear Drops. Allen's Constipation Pills. 


preventing its being conv into fat. It will reduceafat |, |... ¢ for Deafness and Discharges from the Ear. | For the cure of Constipation and Piles. Sold in Boxes at 2/6 
persen from three to six pounds a week. Sold in bottles at | £ goversign cure he and 7 6 each. ° ;j } and 4/- each, 


5 - and 7,6 each. 


LONDON PATENT MEDICINE CO., 4 & 5, AGAR STREET, STRAND, W.C., LONDON. 
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THE “EXCELSIOR” PATENT SPRING TTRESS 


TWO PRIZE MEDALS AND TWO CERTIFICATES OF MERIT. 


The patented and peculiar arrangement of the “ Excetsior” ensures complete isolation where two or more occupy a bed, the principle of 
construction effectually preventing depression in the centre. 





To be obtained from Cabinet-makers, Upholsterers, &c. 


ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS FROM CHORLTON AND DUGDALE, 
19, BLACKFRIARS STREET, MANCHESTER. 


CO-OPERATIVE PRINTING SOCIETY LIMITED, 
Office—17, Balloon Street, Corporation Street. 
Works—New Mount Street, Manchester ; and 40, Highbridge, Newcastle. 


PRINTERS, STATIONERS, BOOKBINDERS, MACHINE RULERS, ACCOUNT-BOOK 
MANUFACTURERS, LITHOGRAPHERS, ENGRAVERS, &c. 


The above firm have special facilities for the execution of all orders in Bookwork, Pamphlets, Catalogues, and all kinds of Commercial Printing 
JOHN HARDMAN, Manager. 


BRUNSWICK STREET FURNISHING WAREHOUSE. 


THOMAS JOHN WINSON, 


Dealer in New and Second-Mand Parlour, Kitchen, and Bedroom Furniture. 

Houses completely Furnished on the Hire System, or otherwise. Large or Small Lots of Furniture Bought. 

126 and 128, BRUNSWICK STREET, about equal distance between ARDWICK GREEN & OXFORD ROAD’ 

Baars !—JOHN O'BRIEN, the only practical Billiard | THE MONEY MAKER’S GUIDE: 
Table Manufacturer in Manchester, respectfully invites inspection of his I 


eS yee a a 
we eg eae Sotens hard.—_GLOBE BILLIARD WORKS, 42, Lower 2 2 aie 
“— EGGS FOUR A PENNY! 
T. MAUDSLEY, | POULTRY FOURPENCE A POUND !! 


PRACTICAL OPTICTAN | JUST PUBLISHED. PRICE ONE SHILLING. POST FREE, 
RACTIC! TAN, 
































RULE & MATHEMATICAL ORAWING LYNEKHUS ; 
RETEERENY GEES, Or, How to Convert £10 into £100. 
SPIRIT LEVELS, MEASURING TAPES, dc. F wo mre. tome <txPadetanc cn. 
No. 13, (ON) ALBERT BRIDGE, Bottom of Bridge Street, OXE SHILLING. POST FREE. 


MANCHESTER. 


SPECTACLES AND EYE-GLASSES of the best construction and quality, 
accurately adapted to the various defects of vision. Repairs promptly executed. 


——— | Address :—J. F. NASH, 
ARTIST AND ENGRAVER, 
75, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


~ 








These Three Popular Books are sent, Post Free, for 2s. 6d. 








Foouscar 8vo., Price Is. 6p. | 
~~ j 
ibasiond oa Le as MANUFACTURERS 
— Are or 


Layrock of Langleyside | 




















: Cublets 
A LANCASHIRE STORY. . _— 
BY B E N B R | E R a EY. | . sing <a 
vere I. eausneo® BREWERS 
MANCHESTER: ii 1848 AND 
ABEL HEYWOOD AND SON. |~ OTHERS. 
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ts’, in all materials; also the noted Spitalfield 


ren 


. 


ARMFIELD, 14, PICCADILLY. 


J. 


None genuine unless stamped, «‘ Guaranteed the original Spitalfields quality, as made 
ago.” 


80 years 


TUMBRELLAS.—A Large Assortment of Ladies’ and ( 
Silk. 


) 


AT J. ARMFIELD’S, 14, PICCADILLY. 


UMBRELLAS RE-COVERED IN ONE HOUR, 


---——- 








Benson’s Capcine Porous Plaister 


Is indisputably the best nemepy for external disease ever invented. Taxy 
BRLIEVE AT ONCE AND CURE QUICKER THAN ANY KNOWN MEDICINE. 


Benson's Capcine Porous Plaisters 
Positively Cure— 
RHEUMATISM, LUMBAGO, SCIATICA, NEURALGIA, PLEURISY, LAMEBACK 
BACKACHE, EXTERNAL NERVE DISORDERS, KIDNEY DIFFICULTIES, 
Sua IN THE BACK, LAMENESS, WEAKNESS or STIFFNESS of the 
USCLES or JOINTS, and all severe ACHES and PAINS of an external nature, 


Benson’s Capcine Porous Plaisters 


Were endorsed oy the Medical Jurors of the Centennial Exhibition as well as 


27 Gonsante of Physicians aud Chemists the quickest and best remedy for external 


Benson’s Capcine Porous Plaisters 


: Witt POSITIVELY CURE CoMPLAINTS IN A FEW HOURS THAT OTHER REMEDIES 
WILL NOT RELIEVE IN 45 MANY DAYS. 


One trial will convince the most doubting that it is an honest medicine 
Your Chemist, or SE ABURY'& Fy iy ON, ih, Soni 
wilt suppty t nor t ia & JOUNSON, 11, Jewin Crescent, London, E.C., 
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CHARLIE KEITH’S CIRCUS. 


TO-DAY, AT 2-80; TO-NIGHT, AT 7-80. 


se 


For £500. 
CHARLIE KEITH'S Christmas Production of CINDERELLA is the brightest, 
most costly, and Amusing Entertainment ever seen in this city. More hearty 
laughter and real fun created by the most innocent means by seeing Cinderelly 
than all the Pantomimes produced in Manchester. All Manchester must seg | 
Cinderella at Keith’s Circus. Parents, take your dear little children to see the | 
best Pantomime of the season. 


TWO PERFORMANCES EACH DAY. OPEN AT TWO AND SEVES, 
CHILDREN HAL¥F.PRICE. 
ADMISSION, 38s., 2s. is, and 6d. 



















POS’ FREE ON 
RECEI*T OF NAME 
AND SG STAMPS 


Ax. 


Paper Hangings 


Manufacturers, 


% 





Wholesale and Retail, 


60, SWAN STREET, 


Three doors from 
Hochda/e Road, and 
opposite Smithfield 


| COLOURS, 
VARNISHES, 





TRADE MARKS .MONOCRAMS. 
CRESTS .SOCIETIES SEALS. INITIALS.LABELS& 
DESICNED AND ENCRAVED ON WOOD FROM 4/* - ¢ 


1. LEWIS & CO., FACSIMILE SIGNATURE! __Auwsements, 


REE TRADE HAL 
ASSEMBLY ROOM. 
ENTHUSIASTIC RECEPTION. 

AND MARKIYC TWICE DAILY, at 8 and 8, to Saturday, January 4, | 


75.FLEET.SIREE POOLE & YOUNG'S 


LONDON.E.C.\) se es7 DIORAMIC EXCURSIONS, 


Visiting all the Principal Cities and most Magnificent 
Ss y in Russia, Turkey, and Cyprus ; and the Berlin 


STAMPING 


USEFUL. FOR 
| PRINTING 


























PAINTERS’ BRUSHES, 


AND ALL 


PAINTERS’ SUNDRIES. 


Market, 
MANCHESTER. 


60, SWAN STREET, 
Three doors from Rochdale Road, and 
opposite Smithfield Market, 

MANCHESTER. 


Paper Hangings from 24d. per 12 yards. 
he Trade most liberally dealt with. 


ee 





! (THE DINNER SHERRY. 


ongress, and Events of the past two years. | 
: 


Admission, 8s.,2s., 1s. and 6d. Doors open half an hour} 
previous to each Exhibition. 
LEXANDRA. To-night. ALEXANDRA} 

4 PETER STREET, MANCHESTER, 
8-30.—CHRISTMAS ALBUM, by Professor KNOTT,} 
introducing the Christmas Revels, Carol Singing, |} 
| and Afghan War. | 
9-15.—Messrs. DE VOY, LE CLERQ, LOVEL, BUTLER, jf 
and STUMPY. | 





| 
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“The Economy of Natureprovides a remedy 
for every complaint. 


‘Vj ICKERS' ANTILACTIC is the only 

certain cure known for RaeuMaTism, Sc 1aTica, 
Lumpaco, and Gout. It has never be en known to fail 
in curing the worst cases, many of which had been 
given up as hopeless. 

Sold by Chemists, in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 
and 4s, 6d. 

Depot:—Custom Honse Chambers, Lower Thames 
Street, Lundon. 





Copy of Testimonial’ at Ss. 

Hughenden, 19th Sept., 1878. | 

The EARL OF BEACONSFIELD has much pleasure 
in bearing testimony to the great efficacy of Vickers’ 
Antilactic in curing gout, having taken the medicine 

during a severe attack 
Mr. M. A. Vickers, 


OcTAVE, 


PRICE 24., POST FREE 23d. 
BSTRACT of the Weights and 


Measures Act, containing an explanatory chapter 
and an epitome of the principal sections aud schedules, 
and a table of sections, 

“ The Act revolutionises so many matters connected | 
with trade, that this handy and cheap Abstract will be 
heartily weloomed.”— Wigan Observer. } 

Ane, Herywoop axp Sox, 56 and 58, Oldham Street, 
Manches er, and 4, Catherine Street, Strand, London, | 





By Curnpeart Bepr. 

“A pleasant little volume.”—<Salford Weekly News, 
September sth. } 

“* Figaro at Hastings and St. Leonard's’ ts a lively 
brochure from the pen of Cuthbert Bede. The papers, 
bright and amusing, first appeared in the columns of 
the London Figaro. Bound in an attractive pictorial 
cover, they will in their present garb be sure to send a 
fresh batch of holiday-makers to the favourite Watering- 
Places which they Iimn with and pencil.”—Penny 
TUustrated Paper, Se ber 1 | 

Manchester; ABEL HEYWOOD & SON, and all! 
Booksellers. 





~ ” 


A considerable saving can be made taking 


QUARTER-CaSK, 27 GaLLons, at £14, ee} Cask 
1 


Samples can be tasted. Price List of 82 Sherrics 
————-— | and other Wines Free by Post. a 





JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
26, MARKET STREET 


Birmingham: 28, High Street. 





vegan coe Hon Brierley’s: Journal, 


when light wines, so agreeable in warmer 
weather, give place to those of a moro 
generous character, we beg to draw atten- 
tion to the above wine. For years we have 
given great attention to keep up and im- 
prove its quality, and to those who require 
a delicate, clean-flavoured Sherry, {free 
from spirit, we submit it wiih confidence, 
and ask comparison with wine usually sold 


THIRD SERIES. 
WITH ADDITIONAL ATTRACTIONS, 
CoMMENCED WITH THE 


NEW YEAR, JANUARY 4. 


—_—————_-- 





Weekly Numbers, One Penny. 
ar £7. 5s.) included. 
Monthly Parts, Fivepence. 
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